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FOREWORD 


by  Steven  H.  Besserman 


My  knowledge  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Holocaust  began  at 
an  early  age.  As  the  children  of  survivors,  my  sister  and  I  heard 
early  on  of  the  atrocities  from  this  blemish  on  the  record  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  was  the  explanation  for  why  we  had  no  grandparents.  Long 
before  I  learned  about  the  politics  and  military  strategies  of  World 
War  II,  I  learned  of  a  much  more  personal  side,  resulting  from  the 
Nazi  purpose. 

My  mother  would  frequently  awaken  from  a  nightmare,  at  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice,  screaming  for  her  mother.  Her  subconscious 
was  putting  her  back  in  Auschwitz,  the  air  filled  with  the  smell  of 
kerosene  and  the  byproduct  of  the  crematorium.  Her  life  was,  and  is, 
filled  with  these  memories. 

As  children,  we  would  listen  intently,  for  as  long  as  Mom 
could  talk,  until  the  memory  became  too  painful  to  go  on.  My  father 
was  not  as  forthcoming  with  details  of  the  past,  partially  due  to  our 
age  at  the  time,  but  mainly  to  suppress,  rather  than  resurrect  the 
horrors . 

Through  the  years,  I  have  assembled  the  information  con¬ 
tained  on  the  pages  that  follow,  from  my  mother's  own  journal,  aided 
by  some  painful  question  and  answer  sessions  with  my  parents.  I  can- 


not  swear  to  the  exact  chronology  of  events,  seasons,  times  of  day, 
etc.  However,  all  of  the  events  took  place,  with  a  horror  much  worse 
than  you  can  ever  imagine  by  merely  reading  about  them.  Although  the 
trauma  of  the  experience,  and  many  years  of  trying  to  stifle  the  me¬ 
mories,  may  prevent  precise  time  frames  of  reference,  the  events  are 
real.  They  happened. 

Nothing  like  this  must  ever  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 


LIFE  IN  HUNGARY 


My  name  is  Aranka.  Family  and  friends  called  me  Ari.  I  was 
born  in  Hungary,  in  a  town  called  Atkar,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  1924.  I  was  born  to  a  happy  couple  that  loved  each  other 
very  much.  There  were  four  children  born  before  me,  and  they  were  my 
sisters  Gizella  (Gizi) ,  Gabriella  (Ella) ,  my  brother  Laszlo  (Lazi) , 
and  my  sister  Borballa  (Bori) .  After  me,  there  was  one  more  addition 
to  the  family,  my  sister  Eva. 

Atkar  was  a  small  village,  populated  by  no  more  than  a  few 
hundred  families.  We  were  one  of  the  few  Jewish  families.  My  father 
had  originally  come  from  Romania  to  Hungary  where  he  met  and  married 
my  mother.  They  had  lived  in  Budapest,  until  my  father  went  off  to 
serve  in  the  first  world  war.  At  that  time,  my  mother  came  home  to 
stay  with  her  family  in  Atkar.  When  my  father  returned,  he  decided 
that  he  liked  life  in  this  small  village,  and  they  stayed. 

After  the  war,  my  father’s  mother,  a  widow,  and  six  of  her 
children  had  gone  to  America.  When  my  father  returned  from  the  army, 
it  was  found  that  his  heart  was  enlarged.  This  was  attributed  to 
certain  injections  he  had  received  from  the  army  doctors.  Because  of 
this  condition,  my  father  was  unable  to  go  with  his  family  to 
America.  The  condition  didn’t  hamper  my  father  in  any  way,  and  he 
had  a  good  life  after  settling  in  Atkar. 

Our  house  was  set  on  several  acres  of  land.  The  first  two 
outer  rooms  were  large,  and  served  as  a  restaurant/bar  operated  by 
the  family.  The  remaining  rooms  were  our  living  quarters.  Every- 
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thing  was  painted  white.  We  had  a  large  veranda,  and  fruit  trees 
surrounded  the  house  like  a  fence.  Off  to  the  side  was  a  large 
garden  where  we  grew  all  types  of  vegetables.  My  father  also  had  a 
few  acres  of  land  outside  of  the  village  where  he  grew  wheat. 

We  had  a  barn  containing  horses,  cows,  geese,  chickens  and 
ducks.  My  sister  Ella  had  an  Angora  rabbit  as  a  pet.  My  father 
raised  some  beautiful  cows,  and  one  of  them  had  won  a  blue  ribbon  at 
our  county  fair.  (My  father's  sister  Sara  had  seen  a  newsreel  with 
him  and  his  prize  winning  cow,  and  all  of  the  family  rushed  to  the 
movie  theater  to  see  him.)  In  his  free  time,  my  father  would  make 
things  for  the  house  and  farm.  He  once  made  a  hand  operated  machine 
used  to  spray  insecticide  on  the  vegetable  crops. 

The  poor  and  the  wealthy,  the  peasants  and  the  aristocrats, 
all  liked  and  respected  my  father,  and  would  often  seek  his  advice. 
Both  of  my  parents  worked  very  hard,  and  were  quite  proud  of  what 
they  had. 

Adjacent  to  our  house  was  a  large  room  that  we  used  as  a 
dance  hall.  Sometimes,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  we  would  have  dances. 
People  would  come  from  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  some  in  horse- 
drawn  carriages,  others  on  bicycles.  Next  to  the  dance  hall  there 
was  a  "korchma",  a  game  room  which  contained  a  bowling  alley,  bil¬ 
liards,  and  long  tables  where  men  would  sit  and  play  cards. 

i 

In  Atkar,  if  there  was  any  important  news,  the  town  crier,  a 
man  banging  a  drum  and  crying,  "Hear  ye,  hear  ye  .  .  " ,  would  come 
around  and  all  of  the  people  would  come  out  of  their  homes  to  hear 


' 
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what  he  had  to  say.  The  village  had  a  schoolhouse,  (through  grade 
6) f  a  grocery,  a  bank,  two  butchers,  two  bars,  our  restaurant/bar, 
and  a  church.  There  was  a  family  that  was  responsible  for  taking 
care  of  the  church.  We  were  friendly  with  this  family's  children,  and 
sometimes  I  would  go  into  the  church  and  ring  the  bell  calling  for 
Sunday  mass.  Spread  about  the  village  were  several  castles  owned  by 
wealthy  aristocrats,  and  the  rest  was  farm  land  owned  by  the  village 
people . 

In  the  summer,  at  harvest  time,  all  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  came  to  help  us  cut  the  wheat,  pick  the  corn,  and  gather 
the  fruits  and  vegetables.  Afterwards,  we  all  ate,  drank,  and 
danced.  There  was  a  remarkable  closeness  that  came  out  of  all  of 
those  people  working  and  eating  together. 

When  the  Jewish  high  holy  days  came,  all  of  the  people  would 
come  and  wish  us  happy  new  year.  We  would  walk  five  kilometers 
to  the  next  town  in  order  to  attend  services  at  the  synagogue  there. 
Sometimes,  we  would  walk  to  this  town  to  see  a  movie.  At  home  we  had 
a  radio,  and  a  phonograph.  We  heard  that  in  the  United  States,  and 
parts  of  Europe,  there  was  a  thing  called  television,  but  we  really 
didn't  understand  what  it  was. 

I  had  several  relatives  living  in  other  areas  of  Hungary. 

One  of  my  uncles  had  a  hardware  store  and  lived  in  Budapest.  An¬ 
other,  an  engineer,  and  still  another,  a  wood  craftsman,  lived  in 
other  towns.  One  of  my  cousins  was  an  artist,  and  made  flower 
baskets  and  other  beautiful  things.  Everybody  worked  hard. 
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Men  would  often  go  hunting  as  sport  for  deer  and  ducks. 

Women  would  take  part  in  embroidery,  when  free  from  fulfilling  their 
normal  homemaking  duties.  In  the  winter  months,  women  would  often 
get  together  in  each  other's  homes  and,  using  animal  feathers,  would 
make  beautiful  pillows  with  embroidered  material  covers,  as  well  as 
blankets,  clothing,  and  all  types  of  things.  My  sister  Ella  knew 
everything  when  it  came  to  sewing.  She  made  sweaters,  dresses, 
Persian  rugs,  everything.  We  were  always  ready  to  learn  new  things. 
My  mother  always  told  us  to  learn  as  much  as  we  could.  She  said  the 
more  we  knew  how  to  do,  the  more  things  we  would  have,  and  nobody 
could  take  that  knowledge  away. 

Young  people  would  have  a  lot  of  fun.  On  dates,  they  would 
go  to  the  movies,  or  dances.  We  would  have  picnics  in  spring  and 
summer.  In  the  winter,  we  would  ride  sleds  on  the  snow-covered 
hills,  or  go  up  to  the  nearby  mountains  to  ski.  Sometimes,  kids 
would  put  on  shows  at  school.  Life  for  us  was  really  nice. 

As  for  education,  we  would  go  to  a  small  schoolhouse,  about 
two  blocks  away,  which  carried  us  through  the  sixth  grade.  After 
that,  families  that  could  afford  it  would  send  their  children  to  the 
city,  Gyongyos ,  for  higher  education.  Gizi,  Ella,  and  Lazi  all  went 
to  the  city. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old,  my  father  died  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  forty-four  years  old.  I  remember  how  shocked  everybody  was 
when  such  a  sturdy,  strong  man  died  at  such  a  young  age.  Most  of  the 
people  were  unaware  of  his  enlarged  heart.  My  mother's  heart  was 
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broken.  Life  became  very  sad.  We  kept  up  the  restaurant  and  the 
game  room,  and  we  still  had  dances  and  picnics,  but  without  my  father 
things  just  were  not  the  same. 

I  completed  my  sixth  grade  education,  but  my  mother  could 
not  send  me  to  the  city  for  further  schooling.  Even  though  some  of 
us  couldn't  go  to  high  school,  we  would  walk  to  the  library  in 
Gyongyos ,  bringing  home  different  books  to  read.  I  would  try  to  read 
everything  I  could  get  my  hands  on. 

At  about  this  time,  a  friend  of  my  mother's  came  to  see 

her.  This  lady's  husband  also  had  died,  and  she  asked  my  mother  if  I 

could  come  and  stay  with  her.  She  had  no  children  at  home,  and 
needed  somebody  to  help  her  run  the  grocery  store  which  she  owned. 
This  was  near  the  mountains,  far  enough  from  home  to  make  daily 
travel  impossible  if  not  impractical.  My  mother  agreed,  and  I  left 
for  one  year.  The  lady  was  wonderful.  She  loved  me  like  a  daughter, 

and  treated  me  very  well.  However,  after  a  short  time,  I  had  to 

return  home.  I  missed  my  mother  and  family  terribly,  and  couldn’t 
bear  being  away  from  them.  After  this,  my  sister  Gizi  told  me  that  I 
should  go  to  the  city,  where  I  would  be  able  to  go  to  school  three 
days  a  week,  and  work  three  days  a  week.  I  had  my  mother's  approval 
and  I  went. 

I  worked  for  two  years  as  sort  of  an  apprentice  hair¬ 
dresser.  I  would  give  manicures  while  trying  to  learn  how  to  cut  and 
style  hair.  I  made  very  little  money,  but  with  my  sister  Gizi  and  my 
mother  helping  me,  I  made  due.  I  had  a  small  apartment  in  the  home 
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of  a  retired  dentist.  For  a  single  person  it  was  fine.  Frequent 
visits  home  were  possible,  and  that  made  both  my  mother  and  I  very 
happy . 

I  made  a  lot  of  friends  while  working  in  the  city.  We  would 
get  together  and  go  to  movies,  or  dances,  doing  all  the  things 
typical  of  teenagers.  I  would  also  go  to  temple  on  Friday  nights,  or 
Saturdays  for  services.  I  was  glad  to  have  been  able  to  come  to  the 
city.  Everything  seemed  to  be  working  out  quite  well. 
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CHANGES 


I  came  home  one  weekend  for  a  visit,  and  found  that  our 
restaurant/bar  and  game  room  were  closed.  I  asked  my  mother  what  had 
happened,  and  she  said  that  a  new  law  had  been  passed  preventing  her 
from  keeping  them.  Soon  after,  this  applied  to  all  of  our  land  as 
well.  Only  aristocrats  and  war  heroes  could  own  land.  In  fact,  my 
father  had  been  a  war  hero,  and  received  a  medal.  However,  my  mother 
could  not  find  it,  and  with  my  father  dead  there  was  nothing  that  she 
could  do.  She  said  that  all  of  that  was  too  much  for  her  to  handle 
anyway.  She  was  tired  and  didn't  really  care.  I  think  that  she  said 
this  for  our  benefit.  We  all  felt  badly,  but  told  my  mother  that, 
yes  -  the  work  was  hard,  and  perhaps  this  was  better.  Things  would 
be  all  right  We  still  had  our  house,  and  the  adjoining  fruit  and 
vegetable  gardens. 

With  what  little  money  my  mother  received  for  the  land, 
there  came  more  restrictions.  She  had  to  keep  receipts,  to  prove 
that  all  of  the  money  was  used  to  support  us.  Any  surplus  monies 
would  be  collected  by  the  government.  My  mother  took  us  all  up  to 
Budapest,  and  bought  us  the  finest  of  clothing.  She  didn't  want  to 
give  all  of  the  money  to  the  government.  We  all  looked  so  elegant  in 


the  new  clothing. 
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THE  INVASION 


One  morning,  as  I  went  to  work  in  the  city,  I  saw  some 
strange  looking  soldiers.  They  spoke  differently,  in  a  language  that 
I  did  not  understand.  I  was  very  scared.  I  was  already  wearing  a 
yellow  star  on  my  coat,  identifying  myself  as  a  Jew,  as  this  had  been 
a  law  for  several  weeks.  Jewish  store  owners  also  had  to  display  a 
yellow  star  in  the  windows  of  their  shops. 

I  asked  my  boss  who  these  soldiers  were  and  he  told  me  we 
were  under  German  occupation.  My  heart  stopped.  The  soldiers  were 
investigating  people,  and  the  entire  city  was  occupied  by  German 
soldiers.  Neither  the  Governor  nor  the  Mayor  could  do  anything  to 
stop  it.  Everybody  was  stunned.  We  had  heard  some  of  the  reports 

about  the  German  invasion  of  Poland,  and  the  hardships  of  the  Jews, 

but  we  couldn't  believe  that  this  would  happen  in  Hungary.  Also,  we 
were  young,  and  although  adults  may  have  talked  or  speculated  about 
current  events,  they  would  shield  their  children  from  this. 

The  Jewish  people  had  to  obey  the  new  laws  set  down  by  the 
Germans.  The  yellow  star,  which  had  to  be  displayed  prominently  on 
your  outer  clothing,  was  only  the  beginning.  We  were  not  permitted 
on  the  streets  of  the  city  during  curfew  hours,  and  people  became 
afraid  for  their  lives,  and  those  of  their  families. 

The  same  day,  after  work,  I  was  walking  along  the  street 

when  an  older  man  called  after  me  to  stop,  so  he  could  ask  me 
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something.  I  had  never  seen  this  man  before,  and  I  told  him  not  to 

be  fresh  with  me,  or  I  would  call  the  police.  He  looked  at  me  and 

said,  "I  am  the  police!”  I  was  terrified.  He  then  said,  "Calm  down, 
listen  to  me,  and  do  what  I  ask  of  you."  My  heart  was  beating  with 

the  speed  and  intensity  that  comes  with  fear.  He  said,  "I  want  you 

to  go  home  and  tell  your  mother  that  you  have  seen  the  Chief  of 
Police.  I  was  a  good  friend  of  your  father,  and  your  mother  knows 
me.  Tell  her  to  pack  up  whatever  she  can,  and  come  to  the  city.  If 
your  family  stays  in  the  village,  they  will  be  killed  tonight.  Take 
the  yellow  star  off  of  your  coat.  Leave  in  the  dark,  and  walk  on  the 
side  streets."  I  felt  paralyzed,  but  naturally  I  did  exactly  as  the 
man  had  told  me. 

When  I  arrived  home  my  mother  was  very  happy  to  see  me,  but 
she  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  I  told  her  just  what  that  some¬ 
thing  was.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  around  the  room, 
then  abruptly  left  the  house.  Gizi,  Ella,  and  Bori  were  home  that 
night,  and  I  began  to  tell  them  of  my  encounter  with  the  Chief  of 
Police.  My  brother  Lazi  was  serving  in  the  Hungarian  army  at  this 
time,  and  my  sister  Eva  was  working  and  living  in  Budapest. 

My  mother  returned  a  short  while  later,  along  with  a  close 
friend  of  our  family.  We  had  a  horse  and  carriage,  but  rather  than 
use  ours,  our  friend  suggested  that  we  use  his  instead.  If  the 
Germans  came  to  our  house,  and  found  our  horse  and  carriage  still 
there,  they  would  think  that  we  had  not  gone  too  far.  Our  friend 
would  take  us  to  the  city  of  Gyongyos .  We  all  loaded  up  the  carriage 
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with  clothing,  some  household  items,  a  few  chickens  and  geese.  My 
poor  mother  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  We  rode  off  into  the  night, 
glancing  back  at  our  home  for  the  last  time.  It  began  to  rain,  with 
bursts  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Nobody  in  our  village  knew  where  we 
had  gone,  except  for  our  friend  who  had  helped  us. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  we  arrived  in  the  city.  My 
grandmother's  brother  lived  there,  and  we  went  to  his  house  so  that 
he  could  hide  my  mother  and  my  sisters.  I  had  my  apartment,  but  it 
was  much  too  small  to  hide  anybody. 

Everyday  after  that  I  went  to  work  as  usual.  I  was  able  to 
continue  working  because  I  had  registered  with  the  police  department 
as  a  Jewish  resident  of  the  city,  and  whenever  I  was  on  the  street,  I 
had  the  yellow  star  on  my  coat. 

The  invasion  reached  full  scale,  and  each  day  I  returned  to 
my  great-uncle's  house  with  more  horrible  news.  More  and  more  people 
were  disappearing.  Doctors,  lawyers,  rabbis,  all  highly  educated  and 
respected  people  of  the  community.  Nobody  knew  what  had  happened  to 
them,  or  where  they  had  disappeared  to. 

My  brother  Lazi  had  been  drafted  into  the  Hungarian  army 
like  many  boys  his  age.  However,  with  the  new  Nazi  laws,  there  no 
doubt  came  changes  for  him  also.  We  had  heard  that  the  young  Jewish 
soldiers  were  put  into  labor  camps  at  the  front  lines.  They  had  to 
dig  trenches,  and  clear  away  dead  bodies.  If  they  were  shot,  nobody 
cared.  They  were  only  Jews.  After  Hitler's  new  laws  started,  I  did 
not  see  my  brother,  or  any  of  his  good  friends. 
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Things  continued  to  get  worse.  German  soldiers  would  arrive 
in  trucks.  They  would  go  into  all  of  the  shops  that  were  owned  by 
Jewish  people,  breaking  up  everything  that  they  could  with  their 
guns,  and  then  leave.  The  Hungarian  police,  now  merely  puppets  along 
with  the  government,  shut  their  eyes  and  did  nothing  about  it. 

Next,  the  Nazis  took  everything  of  value  from  the  Jews. 
Money,  jewelry,  everything  had  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Germans,  and 
we  were  forced  to  live  in  Ghettos.  There  were  many  people  that  were 
not  afraid,  and  ran  away.  But,  where  could  they  go?  It  was  too 
late.  Nazi  soldiers  were  all  over  the  country. 
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THE  GHETTO 


All  Jews  were  called  to  the  town  square.  We  were  told  that 
each  person  was  allowed  to  bring  only  two  pounds  of  clothing  and 
personal  belongings  to  the  ghetto.  This  had  to  be  in  a  small  bundle, 
carried  on  your  shoulder.  We  were  marched  through  the  city,  like 
some  perverse  parade,  and  the  other  people  saw  that  the  Jews  were 
given  away  to  the  Nazis.  Some  people  were  glad,  thinking  that  they 
could  take  over  the  property  that  was  left  behind. 

To  the  rear  of  the  city,  where  the  ghetto  was,  there  was  an 
old  coal  mine.  People  stood  around  here  and  watched  the  movement  of 
the  Jews.  Some  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  Others  had  big  smiles  on 
their  faces. 

I  felt  sorry  for  the  older  people,  and  the  young,  pregnant 
women  with  large  stomachs.  We  all  marched  in  fear,  without  under¬ 
standing  why  this  was  happening.  Was  it  only  because  we  were  Jews? 
But  why? 

Inside  the  ghetto  things  were  quite  bad.  It  was 
unbelievable  the  way  people  suffered.  Some  were  locked  in  a  room  for 
questioning,  and  they  returned  with  battered,  broken  bodies.  Since 
my  sisters  and  I  were  young  and  healthy,  we  were  given  red  arm  bands 
to  wear,  and  had  to  clean  up  the  people  who  had  been  beaten. 
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As  a  hairdresser,  one  day  I  was  sent  to  an  area  of  the 
ghetto  that  was  set  aside  for  mental  patients,  in  order  to  cut  their 
hair.  Some  were  tortured  so  severely,  they  had  lost  their  minds.  I 
was  told  by  people  about  the  way  in  which  some  had  been  tortured. 

This  was  a  terrible  experience  for  me,  to  see  these  people.  Once 
they  were  healthy,  distinguished  and  powerful  people.  Now,  they 
became  helpless  and  mad.  I  went  back  afterwards  and  told  my  mother 
and  sisters  what  I  had  seen.  I  felt  so  sick. 

At  one  point,  we  had  no  food  or  drinking  water  left.  Going 
out  of  the  ghetto  was  strictly  forbidden.  Once  a  day  you  were 
allowed  to  go  to  a  water  pump  and  get  one  pail  of  water,  if  you 
weren't  afraid  of  the  Nazi  soldiers  who  watched  your  every  move.  I 
said  to  my  family,  "I'm  too  young.  They're  not  going  to  hurt  me.  I 
will  go  to  get  some  water."  I  was  sorry  that  I  did. 

I  stood  in  line  for  hours  to  get  to  the  pump.  An  elderly 
man  with  heart  trouble  was  in  front  of  me.  He  was  so  weak,  he  just 
fell  to  the  ground.  As  he  fell,  he  brushed  up  against  one  of  the 
Nazi  soldiers  that  was  guarding  the  line.  The  old  man  started  to 
say,  "Help  me  please,  I'm  sick  .  ."  The  soldier  just  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "You  no  good  Jew,  you'll  get  yours,  but  you're  not  even 
worth  the  price  of  a  bullet."  With  that,  a  few  of  the  soldiers  began 
kicking  and  beating  the  man.  They  kept  it  up  until  he  was  dead.  We 
all  had  to  stand  there  and  watch.  Nobody  dared  to  intercede,  for 


fear  that  their  fate  would  be  the  same. 
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I  came  back  home  -  now  the  ghetto  -  and  brought  the  small 
amount  of  water  I  was  able  to  get.  I  told  my  mother  and  my  sisters 
what  had  happened.  None  of  us  were  thirsty  anymore.  It  was  as  if 
the  man's  blood  was  on  the  water.  It  took  years  for  me  to  get  the 
picture  of  this  old  man,  begging  and  crying,  out  of  my  mind. 

We  lived  from  day  to  day,  not  knowing  what  would  happen 
next.  We  stayed  in  the  Gyongyos  ghetto  for  about  one  month,  then 
came  new  orders.  We  were  to  leave  for  the  train  station  that  would 
transport  us  to  yet  another  ghetto  in  another  city.  The  city  was 
Hatvan,  about  fifty  kilometers  from  Gyongyos.  We  would  be  allowed  to 
bring  the  two  pound  bundle  of  clothing,  as  before. 

My  mother  had  her  four  young,  beautiful  daughters  with  her, 
(Eva,  to  the  last  of  our  knowledge,  was  in  Budapest) ,  and  was  very 
worried  about  the  threats  of  violence  from  the  Nazis.  We  had  heard 
that  some  pretty,  young  girls  had  been  taken  away  and  branded  "whore" 
on  their  foreheads,  then  brought  into  camps  for  the  soldiers  plea¬ 
sures.  They  were  used  by  all  soldiers,  and  when  they  were  either  too 
sick,  or  no  longer  pretty  enough,  they  were  killed  and  discarded, 
like  useless  work  horses. 

The  next  day  came,  and  the  Jews  were  roused  from  the 
Gyongyos  ghetto  for  the  march  to  the  train  station.  We  sisters  were 
together  with  our  mother.  My  great-uncle  and  his  family  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  crowds  of  people,  but  we  did  not  see  any  of 
them.  They  had  lived  in  a  different  area  of  the  ghetto,  and  there 
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were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people.  We  were  all  marched  out  of  the 
ghetto  and  toward  the  train  station. 

As  we  marched,  a  friend  of  mine  understood  one  of  the  Nazi 
soldiers  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  have  me  that  night.  I  told  this 
to  my  mother  and  all  of  the  color  drained  from  her  face.  She  quickly 
took  from  one  of  our  bags  the  most  wrinkled  dress  that  she  could 
find.  I  put  the  dress  on,  and  my  mother  fixed  my  hair  to  look  as 
messy  and  unappealing  as  possible.  Then,  at  the  train  station,  she 
put  our  bags  all  around  me  while  she  and  my  sisters  surrounded  me 
closely,  to  hide  me  from  this  Nazi  soldier.  I  crouched  down  on  the 
ground  and  they  sat  virtually  on  top  of  me.  Sure  enough,  the  soldier 
came  around  looking  for  me.  He  was  calling  out,  describing  what  I 
looked  like  and  the  way  I  had  been  dressed.  He  became  so  angry  when 
he  couldn't  find  me  that  he  beat  and  whipped  anybody  within  striking 
distance.  I  thank  God  he  didn't  find  me. 

After  awhile,  we  stood  up  and  marched  up  to  the  train  with 
all  of  the  people.  The  Nazi  soldiers  stood  around,  shouting,  herding 
us  onto  the  train,  and  making  sure  that  no  escapes  were  accomplished. 

Although  Hatvan  was  only  fifty  kilometers  from  the  Gyongyos 
ghetto,  and  the  trip  by  train  would  normally  take  only  a  few  hours, 
it  took  us  two  to  three  days  to  get  there.  This,  because  we  would 
make  several  stops  along  the  way,  picking  up  other  Jews  from  other 
ghettos.  The  Nazis  kept  checking  people,  to  make  sure  that  they  had 


surrendered  all  of  their  valuables. 
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HATVAN 


We  arrived  at  this  ghetto,  which  had  been  a  sugar  refinery 
owned  by  a  wealthy  Jewish  family.  Again,  the  Nazis  would  drag 
various  family  members  into  an  area  used  for  questioning  and 
torture.  They  would  try  to  find  out  who  the  wealthy,  powerful  people 
were.  We  heard  outcries  from  the  victims  for  hours,  then  it  became 
very  quiet. 

Beginning  the  next  day,  people  had  to  line  up  and  surrender 
any  money  or  jewelry  that  they  still  had.  We  had  nothing,  but  some 
people  were  hiding  things  in  their  clothing  and  hair.  The  Nazis 
wanted  it  all.  Some  female  soldiers  became  gynecologists,  and 
checked  for  hidden  valuables.  I  did  not  understand  about  this  at  the 
time.  I  thought  that  they  actually  were  doctors.  Throughout  the 
night  we  heard  women  screaming  and  crying. 

We  were  only  in  this  ghetto  for  a  few  days.  We  were  glad, 
because  we  thought  that  this  ghetto  was  worse  than  the  one  before. 

How  little  we  knew.  This  was  the  connection  at  which  the  Hungarian 
government  totally  surrendered  the  Jews  to  the  German  Nazis. 
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THE  CATTLE  TRAIN 


When  all  of  the  personal  searches  were  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Nazis,  we  were  marched  out  of  Hatvan  and  loaded 
onto  a  cattle  train.  We  were  all  very  quiet.  We  knew  in  our  hearts 
that  after  this,  only  death  could  come.  We  told  our  mother  that  they 
were  taking  us  somewhere  and  were  probably  going  to  kill  us.  Mom 
disagreed.  She  said  that  first  they  would  make  us  work,  then  maybe 
they  would  kill  us,  but  not  until  we  had  served  their  purpose. 

All  of  the  Jews  were  loaded  onto  the  train.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  many  people  were  squeezed  into  one  car.  There  was  no  room  to 
move.  It  was  horrible.  Elderly  people  and  adults  kept  silent. 
Children  were  screaming  and  crying.  There  was  only  one  small  window 
in  the  car  that  we  were  in.  There  wasn't  much  air,  and  we  felt  as  if 
we  would  suffocate.  Some  time  passed,  and  some  people  had  to  go  to 
the  bathroom,  but  there  was  no  bathroom.  There  was  a  bucket  and  a 
blanket  in  one  corner  of  the  car.  This  was  how  we  were  to  dispose  of 
our  waste.  It  was  not  easy,  and  to  say  the  least,  it  was 
embarrassing  and  degrading. 

There  was  no  food,  no  water,  no  air.  There  was  a  deadly 
silence,  or  at  times,  crying,  screaming,  and  praying.  The  train  made 
one  more  stop  in  Kassa  City.  This  was  near  the  borders  of  Hungary, 
Czekoslavakia ,  and  Germany.  Once  again,  the  Nazis  asked  if  anybody 
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had  more  valuables.  The  train  began  to  move  again  and  kept  going  for 
what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  under  the  most  brutal  of  conditions. 

Was  it  days?  Weeks?  Finally,  oh  God,  finally  the  train  stopped. 


AUSCHWITZ 


We  arrived  at  this  new  place,  the  name  of  which  we  did  not 
know.  Now,  there  were  many  Nazi  soldiers  all  around.  The  air  was 
cold,  with  fog  so  thick,  we  could  barely  see  where  we  were  going.  My 
sisters  and  I  held  our  mother's  hands  as  we  walked  from  the  train. 

We  saw  many  soldiers  holding  whips  and  guns.  One  of  these  soldiers 
was  screaming,  "Shvine  hundt,  .  .  go  left,  .  .go  right,  .  .", 
separating  the  people  into  different  groups.  It  became  apparent  that 
old  and  young  were  being  sent  to  different  places.  I  didn't  want  to 
leave  my  mother,  so  this  soldier  dragged  me  away  from  her  and  hit  me 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  My  sisters  were  with  me,  and  as  we  looked 
back  we  could  barely  see  my  mother,  with  her  hands  raised,  gesturing 
for  us  to  go  quietly.  She  disappeared  into  the  fog.  We  had  to  keep 
moving . 

We  were  heartsick  at  being  separated  from  our  mother.  We 
were  very  frightened,  not  knowing  where  we  were,  what  was  going  to 
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happen  to  us,  or  mom.  After  this,  we  knew  that  we  must  always  try  to 
stay  together.  Even  if  one  of  us  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  we  would 
all  go,  out  of  fear  of  separation.  We  sisters  agreed  to  use  the  name 
of  our  village,  Atkar,  as  a  signal.  If,  for  any  reason,  we  could  not 
see  each  other,  we  would  call  out  "Atkar"  as  a  signal  to  the  others. 

We  were  led  into  some  kind  of  camp,  but  with  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  the  thickness  of  the  fog,  we  could  see  little  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  did  see  soldiers  wearing  black  uniforms,  different 
from  the  ones  we  had  seen.  Some  were  so  young,  looking  like  teen¬ 
agers.  They  too  had  guns,  and  some  held  leashes  with  big  German 
shepherd  dogs.  We  were  pushed  into  a  barracks,  which  contained 
several  long,  wooden  bunkbeds  in  a  row,  one  on  top  of  another. 

Twelve  girls  had  to  go  into  each  row  of  bunks,  and  it  was  very 
cramped  and  uncomfortable.  A  soldier  came  in  and  yelled,  "You  swine, 
go  to  sleep!".  He  said  that  not  one  of  us  should  so  much  as  look 
out,  or  we  would  all  be  killed.  We  heard  gunfire  all  night  long. 
Nobody  slept  that  night. 

The  next  morning  we  were  taken  outside  for  "zeill  appel", 
which  was  roll  call,  the  counting  of  prisoners.  This  was  followed  by 
further  separations  of  families.  People  were  crying,  and  so  were  we 
sisters,  still  not  knowing  the  fate  of  our  mother.  We  stood  while 
the  soldiers  counted  us,  and  then  were  told  to  sit  on  the  ground.  We 
remained  this  way  for  a  long  time.  We  still  did  not  know  where  we 
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were,  until  a  German  commander  came  over  and  said  that  we  were  in 
Auschwitz.  He  also  said  not  to  worry,  we  would  be  able  to  see  our 
parents  the  next  day.  That  day  never  came. 

Auschwitz  was  a  big  place,  surrounded  by  high  voltage 
electrified  barbed  wire.  There  were  many  long,  wooden  barracks,  and 
latrines,  which  became  our  ladies'  room.  There  were  barracks  as  far 
as  we  could  see,  some  of  these  separated  by  more  barbed  wire.  At  the 
front,  there  was  something  that  resembled  a  toll  booth,  a  sentry 
post,  containing  two  soldiers  with  machine  guns  in  their  hands.  At 
night  there  had  been  large  search  lights  scanning  the  area,  and  we 
heard  the  mumbling  sounds  of  people.  Now,  during  the  day,  we  heard 
loud  band  music  and,  at  times,  we  saw  prisoners  playing  instruments. 
Some  other  prisoners  were  marching  by  where  we  sat  on  the  ground.  In 
the  air  we  could  smell  something  burning,  mixed  with  a  smell 
resembling  burning  tar.  I  just  couldn't  believe  the  thoughts  that 
went  through  my  mind.  I  thought  I  was  going  insane.  We  saw  all  of 
these  people  march  by,  and  then  out  of  sight.  Then,  the  air  was 
filled  with  smoke,  and  you  smelled  the  tar,  and  all  the  time  we  heard 
loud  band  music.  What  was  this  madness? 

We  had  to  stand  again  for  zeill  appel.  Again  they  counted 
us.  By  this  time  it  was  getting  hot  outside.  Afterward,  they  moved 
us  to  a  different  area  which  was  very  muddy.  The  kitchen  wasn't  very 
far  from  this  area  and  soon  they  brought  over  a  large  barrel  of  food, 
a  type  of  cereal  or  something.  We  were  given  hot  black  coffee  to 
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drink,  and  it  felt  so  good  going  down.  We  didn't  realize  it,  but  the 
coffee,  or  the  food,  or  both  must  have  been  drugged.  We  grew  very 
tired,  and  couldn't  think  rationally  about  anything. 

We  heard  the  loud  music.  I  learned  that  some  prisoners  had 
been  selected  as  musicians  to  play  for  the  Nazi  soldiers.  The  music 
permeated  the  camp,  also  serving  as  a  distraction  for  the  prisoners. 
Through  the  music  I  heard  soldiers  calling  us  "swine".  Everybody  in 
the  group  with  us  was  withdrawn,  lying  in  the  mud  like  animals. 

This  went  on  for  several  days.  Over  and  over  again  we  had 
roll  call.  Somebody  would  shout,  "Zeill  appell".  We  would  move 
slowly,  raising  our  bodies  from  the  ground  of  mud,  barely  managing  to 
get  to  our  feet,  and  stand  for  the  endless  counting.  Everything  was 
automatic,  and  we  were  like  sleepwalkers.  When  the  soldiers  finished 
their  counting,  we  were  told  to  lay  back  down  in  the  mud,  until  they 
decided  to  start  all  over  again. 

There  was  a  mother  and  daughter  standing  with  us  in  our 
group.  The  mother  wasn't  feeling  well,  and  could  barely  stand  up, 
let  alone  keep  her  body  straight.  A  Kapo  came  around  during  one  of 
our  roll  calls.  Kapos  were  prisoners  that  had  been  selected  to 
assist  our  Nazi  guards.  This  particular  one  was  a  man.  He  noticed 
that  the  mother  wasn't  standing  straight,  and  he  went  over  and  hit 
her.  The  daughter  jumped  out  of  line  and  punched  the  Kapo.  This 
infuriated  him.  The  daughter  was  made  to  kneel  down  on  the  ground, 
raising  her  hands  high  above  her  head.  A  brick  was  placed  in  each 
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of  her  hands,  and  she  had  to  keep  them  raised  above  her  head.  A  Kapo 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  girl,  both  holding  whips.  If  she  let 
either  of  her  arms  drop  down  the  slightest  bit,  she  would  be  whipped 
terribly  by  the  Kapos .  This  went  on  all  day,  and  we  were  all  made  to 
watch.  At  one  point  the  girl  passed  out.  The  two  Kapos  poured  water 
on  her  to  revive  her,  and  then  started  the  process  all  over  again.  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  myself  fainted,  or  they  removed  her  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

This  type  of  schedule  went  on  for  a  few  days.  We  had 
experienced  bad  times  in  the  ghettos,  but  this  was  horrifying 
madness.  One  day  we  would  see  other  prisoners,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  next  day  they  would  disappear.  We  saw  thousands  of 
people  in  the  same  condition  as  us. 

The  following  morning,  again,  there  was  zeill  appel.  If  you 
weren't  dead,  you  got  in  line.  A  Gestapo  officer  came,  along  with  a 
Kapo,  to  perform  the  endless  counting.  The  Kapo  had  a  stick,  or  a 
whip,  and  the  Gestapo  carried  a  machine  gun.  We  stood  in  line  for 
most  of  the  day.  The  music  played  on  and  on. 

After  hours  of  standing  in  line,  we  were  ordered  to  march, 
and  so  we  did,  passing  many  other  barracks  and  prisoners.  We  marched 
for  about  two  miles  from  where  our  barracks  was,  to  a  place  called 
Birkenau.  When  we  arrived,  we  saw  a  very  large  building.  Inside 
were  many  Gestapo  officers,  and  several  beautiful  Polish  girls. 

These  were  selected  whores.  The  soldiers  were  yelling,  commanding  us 
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to  take  off  our  clothes.  Nobody  moved.  Immediately  there  were 
violent  attacks  on  us  with  long  leather  whips,  and  slowly  everybody 
removed  their  clothing.  We  stood  there,  naked,  embarrassed  and  in 
pain . 

We  were  then  taken  to  an  even  larger  room,  where  the  Gestapo 
ordered  men  to  cut  off  all  of  our  hair.  After  a  very  hot  shower,  we 
were  taken  outside,  into  the  cold,  foggy  air.  A  mist  of  icy  rain 
began  to  fall  on  our  naked  bodies  and  bald  heads.  Then,  Kapos  stood 
in  front  of,  and  behind  us,  mopping  our  bodies  down  with  kerosene.  A 
few  minutes  later,  we  were  ordered  back  into  the  hot  showers.  This 
went  on  all  night. 

We  were  then  taken  to  a  brick  building,  with  a  round  door 
made  of  heavy  iron.  As  I  write  this,  I  can  still  hear  the  sound  of 
that  heavy  door  slamming  shut.  Even  now,  my  heart  beats  so  fast  I 
can  barely  hold  the  pen.  My  face  is  cold,  with  beads  of  sweat  on  my 
forehead,  just  from  recalling  the  memory.  Inside  this  building, 
there  were  several  long  benches  on  which  we  sat,  waiting.  There  were 
holes  in  the  ceiling,  which  we  at  first  thought  might  be  for  more 
showers.  The  floor  of  this  room  was  very  hot,  so  my  sisters  and  I 
moved  up  to  some  of  the  higher  benches,  to  avoid  the  heat.  We  waited 
and  waited  for  showers  that  did  not  come. 

We  remained  locked  in  this  room  for  days.  Finally,  the  door 
opened  and  the  guards  roused  us  out,  wielding  blows  to  our  bald  heads 
and  naked  bodies.  We  felt  that  this  must  have  been  the  gas 
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chamber.  No  showers  ever  came  out  of  the  holes,  nor  gas  for  that 
matter.  We  didn't  know  why,  we  just  thanked  God. 

We  were  taken  to  another  room,  being  beaten  as  we  went.  Our 
bodies  were  in  pain,  and  smelled  from  all  that  kerosene.  There  were 
a  lot  of  German  soldiers  in  this  room,  and  we  had  to  walk,  naked,  in 
front  of  them.  We  followed  orders,  yet  they  beat  us  anyway.  There 
were  female  Kapos  here  too  that  also  beat  us.  There  were  long  tables 
containing  grey  prisoner  dresses  and  wooden  clogs.  Male  prisoners, 
wearing  striped  pants  and  shirts,  gave  us  each  one  grey  dress,  and 
one  pair  of  the  wooden  shoes.  This  was  to  be  our  only  wardrobe. 

The  soldiers  and  the  Kapos  kept  beating  us,  hustling  us 
outside  into  the  cold,  foggy  darkness  of  night.  We  put  on  the 
dresses  and  shoes,  and  began  to  march  back  to  Auschwitz,  being  beaten 
all  the  way.  With  the  fog,  all  we  could  see  were  railroad  tracks, 
and  a  lot  of  Gestapo  with  dogs.  The  girl  Kapos  beat  us  as  much  as 
they  could,  ordering  us  to  move  on.  As  we  got  closer  to  Auschwitz, 
all  we  could  hear  were  the  muffled  sounds  of  the  music.  The  air  was 
mixed  with  the  smell  of  burning  and  kerosene.  I  felt  my  heart 
beating  so  hard  and  fast,  I  thought  it  would  burst.  This  was 
Auschwitz.  We  were  taken  back  to  our  barracks,  again  squeezed  into 
the  bunkbeds,  exhausted  and  covered  with  bruises  from  the  beatings  we 


had  received. 
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That  night,  one  of  the  girls  in  our  barracks  was  running  a 
high  fever,  and  had  diarrhea  with  blood  in  it.  We  didn't  know  what 
to  do  for  her.  The  girl  was  quite  ill,  and  kept  begging  for  water. 
When  we  went  to  sleep,  we  all  left  our  wooden  shoes  on  the  floor. 

Some  people  urinated  in  them,  since  it  was  forbidden  to  leave  the 
barracks  at  night.  The  girl,  delirious  with  fever  and  dehydration, 
kept  moaning  for  water.  Finally,  somebody  couldn’t  take  it  anymore. 
They  gave  her  one  of  these  shoes,  and  she  drank  it.  My  sisters  and  I 
could  not  believe  it.  After  this,  we  realized  how  important  it  was 
not  to  become  sick.  There  would  be  no  help,  not  even  water. 

The  next  day,  we  were  taken  to  a  new  barracks.  Before  this 
however,  we  were  tattooed  with  a  number  on  the  inside  of  our  left 
forearm.  My  number  is  A-17855.  This  became  my  only  identity  for  a 
few  years. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  is  the  door  to  our  barracks 
opening,  and  a  German  commander  coming  in.  He  was  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  looking  officer,  in  a  black  Gestapo  uniform.  He  spoke  only 
in  German,  and,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  understand.  Another  prisoner 
translated,  saying  that  the  officer  needed  two  thousand  girls  for  a 
labor  detail,  and,  if  we  worked  hard,  we  would  live.  After  what  we 
had  seen  and  been  through  over  the  last  several  days,  we  knew  we  had 
no  choice.  Whatever  the  work  was,  it  could  be  our  salvation. 


\ 
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We  were  gathered  up  and  inarched  out  of  Auschwitz  to  the 
train,  once  again  being  crammed  into  the  cattle  cars.  Although  this 
was  not  winter,  I  felt  quite  cold,  wearing  only  the  grey  prison 
dress.  We  endured  another  brutal  transport,  for  several  days  under 
the  inhuman  conditions,  without  food  or  water.  Sometimes  we  looked 
out  of  the  small  window  of  the  car  and  saw  beautiful  mountains, 
covered  with  snow. 

A  few  days  later  the  train  stopped.  We  had  reached  our 
destination,  but  what  was  it? 


■' 
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PLASZOW 


We  had  arrived  at  this  camp,  Plaszow,  which  was  in  Cracow, 
Poland.  All  around  us  were  beautiful  mountains.  Within  the  camp  was 
a  Jewish  cemetery,  which  we  knew  from  the  Hebrew  lettering  on  the 
headstones.  Once  again,  we  were  assigned  to  a  barracks.  The  first 
order  of  business  was  roll  call,  and  we  stood  for  the  counting.  New 
people  would  arrive  continuously,  and  the  next  day  some  of  them 
disappeared . 

We  learned  that  many  prisoners  in  this  camp  were  not  Jews, 
but  political  prisoners.  There  were  also  men  that  had  committed 
other  crimes,  including  murder.  These  men  wore  prison  striped  pants 
and  jackets,  and  had  chains  on  their  feet  to  prevent  their  escape. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Nazis  these  criminals  were  still  better  than  Jews, 
so  they  became  our  Kapos ,  and  we  became  their  slaves.  They  had  whips 
in  their  hands  and,  if  they  didn't  like  what  somebody  was  doing,  they 
beat  them. 

The  work  we  were  to  perform  here  was  hard  labor.  Each  day, 
when  the  moon  was  leaving  the  sky,  and  the  sun  began  to  rise,  we 
marched  from  our  barracks  up  to  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  hundreds 
of  girls,  and  as  many  men.  The  Kapos  would  drill  holes  in  the  stone, 
place  long  sticks  of  dynamite  into  the  holes,  and  blast  the  moun¬ 
tainous  rock  into  chunks  and  pieces  that  flew  out  in  all 
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directions.  Then,  we  had  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  rock,  most  of  them 
quite  large  and  heavy,  lift  them  over  our  heads  and  pass  them  from 
one  to  another,  removing  them  from  the  hillside.  We  stood  with  one 
foot  uphill  and  the  other  foot  downhill,  and  in  this  position  we  had 
to  pass  the  stones.  They  were  so  heavy  and,  in  our  condition,  it  was 
nearly  impossible.  We  reached  within  ourselves  and,  with  all  of  our 
strength,  we  achieved  the  impossible.  This  work  went  on  all  day. 

The  Kapos ,  these  murderers,  would  brutally  beat  us  without 
so  much  as  blinking  an  eye.  Life  meant  nothing  to  them.  They 
actually  enjoyed  inflicting  pain  on  others.  A  Kapo  would  come  along 
and  keep  hitting  you  with  his  leather  whip  until  you  wanted  to  die. 

If  I  didn't  get  whipped,  then  my  sisters  did,  and  that  hurt  just  the 
same.  The  sun  was  so  hot  that  it  burnt  your  body.  We  had  no  food  or 
water  all  day.  You  worked  and  starved. 

At  one  point,  while  picking  up  the  stones,  I  was  beaten  like 
a  horse  that  cannot  pull  a  wagon.  I  asked  God  why  I  had  to  suffer 
this  way.  Why  didn't  He  just  kill  me?  Somehow,  the  more  I  suffered, 
the  more  I  believed  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  we  were  the  chosen 
people.  But  why  were  we  chosen  for  this  suffering?  There  was  no 
answer.  The  people  who  were  in  the  camps  know  that  it  was  a  miracle 
to  live  through  it  and  survive.  Only  God  could  have  given  us  this 
miracle,  and  chosen  us  from  the  other  six  million  to  survive. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  had  to  live  just  to  tell  about  it. 
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One  day  it  was  raining  quite  heavily,  but  the  work  went  on 
just  as  before.  We  were  working  on  the  downhill  foot  of  a  slope. 

The  Nazi  commander  of  this  camp  would  come  around,  riding  a  white 
horse,  accompanied  by  two  large  dogs.  He  came  and  shot  people  for 
breakfast.  On  one  occasion,  there  were  some  rations  of  food  missing, 
or  something  of  that  nature.  This  commander  came  around,  lined  up 
some  prisoners,  and  proceeded  to  shoot  every  other  one,  as  punishment 
and  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us  who  were  made  to  stand  and  watch. 

On  this  morning,  he  came  riding  over  to  where  we  were 
working.  My  blood  was  frozen  inside  my  veins  just  at  the  sight  of 
the  commander.  None  of  us  could  move.  We  knew  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  him,  and  the  slightest  thing  could  mean  life 
or  death.  One  of  the  dogs  jumped  up  on  a  girl  and  she  crumpled  to 
the  ground.  All  we  could  do  was  watch  as  the  dog  relentlessly 
attacked  this  poor  girl.  Finally,  the  dog  was  called  off  and  the 
girl  was  removed.  We  had  to  keep  on  working,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Another  time,  the  commander  slapped  a  girl  so  hard  that  he 
broke  her  arm.  She  was  lucky,  at  least  he  didn't  shoot  her  after¬ 
wards.  Every  day  we  went  to  work  brought  another  incident. 

One  morning,  we  were  marching  to  work  on  the  way  to  the 
mountainside  when  we  came  to  an  abrupt  stop.  We  were  told  to  start 
digging  in  the  dirt,  looking  for  something.  If  we  found  any  gold 
pieces,  we  were  to  give  them  to  the  Kapo.  If  we  didn't  find  any¬ 
thing,  the  Kapo  became  so  angry  that  he  beat  us.  The  headstones 
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told  us  that  we  were  digging  up  graves.  We  knew  that  the  Jewish 
people  were  not  permitted  to  be  buried  wearing  any  gold,  so  the  only 
thing  that  could  have  been  found  were  gold  teeth.  We  all  felt 
terrible  at  the  thought  of  desecrating  somebody's  grave. 

In  the  daytime  it  was  very  hot  here,  and  at  night,  when  the 
burning  sun  left  the  sky,  it  became  quite  cold.  Sometimes  we 
received  soup  to  eat,  with  a  little  water  to  drink.  Our  routine  of 
work,  beatings  and  starvation  went  on  and  on. 

One  morning,  we  were  all  given  shovels,  and  instructed  to 
dig  a  very  large  hole.  We  asked  the  Kapo  what  the  hole  was  to  be 
used  for.  He  told  us  that  this  was  to  be  our  swimming  pool.  As 
naive  as  we  were,  we  believed  him,  although  it  did  seem  unusual  to 
have  a  swimming  pool  surrounded  by  a  cemetery.  Later,  it  became 
apparent  that  this  hole  was  to  be  a  mass  grave  for  those  that  did  not 
survive,  or  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers  and  Kapos. 

Another  day  we  were  selected  to  go  to  work  on  the  railroad 
tracks  near  the  camp.  We  were  to  lift  the  heavy  cross  bars,  and 
carry  them  to  where  they  were  to  be  placed  on  the  tracks.  The  cross 
bars  were  so  heavy  that  we  could  not  lift  them.  Along  came  a  big  man 
who  was  a  Kapo.  He  was  a  murderer.  He  was  Ukranian,  but  spoke 
Russian  and  Polish,  neither  of  which  my  sisters  and  I  understood.  He 
got  so  angry  at  us  that  he  beat  us  until  he  was  tired.  Our  bodies 
were  battered,  but  the  work  went  on.  We  could  not  stop,  or  break 
down.  It  was  brutal.  This  Kapo  had  nothing  to  lose.  Many  like  him 
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had  been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  the  crimes  they  had 
committed.  Even  though  we  were  in  great  pain,  we  wouldn't  scream  or 
cry,  because  he  would  like  that.  If  he  saw  you  break  down,  he  would 
torture  you  even  more.  You  had  to  be  brave  and  strong. 

Another  day,  after  zeill  appel,  a  group  of  us  were  chosen  to 
build  something  for  the  commander.  We  were  working  with  cement.  I 
had  to  pick  up  a  large  shovel  filled  with  wet  cement.  It  was  very 
heavy,  and  I  couldn't  budge  it.  This  same  murderous  Kapo  came  over 
to  me  and  said,  "You  swine!",  and  with  that,  he  knocked  me  to  the 
ground.  I  cannot  describe  the  way  I  felt,  but  I  did  not  cry.  I 
forced  myself  to  be  strong,  and  got  through  the  work  as  best  I  could. 
He  stood  there  all  day,  watching  me  die  slowly.  It  was  horrible,  but 
somehow  I  survived  that  day. 

These  Kapos  would  stand  around  drinking  water,  or  coffee, 
while  we  worked  under  the  burning  sun,  our  mouths  parched  with 
thirst.  Then,  one  of  them  would  tell  you  to  take  a  cup  and  drink, 
only  to  kick  it  from  your  hand  before  a  drop  could  touch  your  lips. 
Then,  they  would  all  laugh,  finding  their  cruelty  quite  amusing. 
Afterwards,  as  if  that  weren't  enough,  one  of  them  would  strike  a 
blow  to  your  head,  and  kick  you  to  the  ground.  I  know,  because  this 
happened  to  me. 

Sometimes,  although  they  couldn't  speak  my  language,  they 
would  use  their  hands  to  suggest  that  they  wanted  me  in  bed  to  make 
love.  How  could  anybody  make  love  with  these  beasts!  I  could  be 
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raped,  and  forced  to  have  sex,  but  certainly  not  make  love.  So,  if 
not  the  Nazis,  we  had  these  killers  after  us.  We  were  the  living 
dead  one  way  or  another.  In  a  way,  I  was  glad  that  I  was  shaved  bald 
and  looked  like  a  dirty  pig,  because  they  didn't  use  my  body.  Then 
again,  we  all  looked  this  way. 

Once,  it  was  a  rainy  day  with  thunder  and  lightning.  This 
did  not  matter,  and  we  were  again  chosen  for  heavy  labor.  This  time 
a  different  Kapo  had  his  eye  on  me.  He  said  that  after  I  finished 
working  that  day,  I  should  come  back  to  his  barracks  to  wash  his 
shirt.  As  naive  as  I  was,  I  knew  that  he  wanted  more  than  a 
laundress.  I  did  not  go.  The  next  day  he  chose  me  for  even  harder 
work,  trying  to  break  me  down.  When  I  went  to  get  my  soup,  which  we 
were  only  getting  once  a  day  if  at  all,  he  knocked  it  out  of  my  hands 

and  walked  away.  This  went  on  for  weeks.  What  he  didn't  know,  was 

that  I  had  sisters  that  were  sharing  their  soup  with  me.  This  saved 
my  life. 

One  time  these  Kapos  told  us  that  there  was  water  inside  the 
latrine  for  us  to  wash  with  and  to  drink.  We  were  all  dying  of 

thirst,  and  so  we  made  our  way  to  the  latrine  at  the  earliest 

opportunity.  When  we  arrived,  these  men  were  waiting  inside  for  us. 
There  was  no  water,  only  long,  rusted  pipes  with  nothing  coming  out 
of  them.  The  only  thing  waiting  for  us  was  the  lusting  desires  of 
these  lying  Kapos.  They  began  to  grab  girls,  forcing  them  to  have 
sex,  and  nobody  was  there  to  stop  them.  I  was  near  the  doorway. 
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crushed  together  with  other  girls.  I  had  hit  my  head,  and  it  was  cut 
and  bleeding.  I  fell  to  the  floor,  being  trampled  by  girls  running 
for  the  exit  to  escape  the  Kapos .  Very  few  did.  I  was  one  of  the 
lucky  ones,  escaping  with  only  a  bleeding  head  and  a  lot  of  pain. 

That  was  all  right  I  would  have  died  enduring  a  lot  more  pain  at  the 

hands  of  these  killers,  rather  than  have  them  strip  me  of  my  dignity, 
and  rob  the  purity  from  my  innocent,  young  life. 

On  another  occasion,  after  a  hard  day  of  inhuman  labor,  we 
were  given  one  bowl  of  soup  for  which  we  were  starving.  One  of  the 
girls  cried  out  because  she  noticed  something  in  the  soup  that  she 
was  eating.  It  was  a  small  human  hand.  We  became  very  quiet.  We 
didn’t  eat  anything  that  was  given  to  us  for  a  long  time.  We  would 
drink  coffee  or  water,  and  eat  bread  if  we  were  given  it,  but  we 
would  eat  no  more  soup.  There  were  many  times  that  we  would  eat 
grass  that  we  could  find  and  snatch  from  the  ground,  just  to  survive. 

One  day,  my  sister  Bori  noticed  that  there  were  cabbages 

near  the  kitchen,  and  nobody  was  around.  Bori  said  that  I,  and 

another  girl  named  Aranka,  could  run  the  fastest.  She  told  us  to 
march  by  the  kitchen,  take  a  cabbage  and  run  under  the  barracks  where 
the  rest  would  meet  us,  so  that  we  could  have  something  to  eat.  We 
did  this,  but  it  turned  out  that  a  man  was  hiding  behind  a  pile  of 
the  cabbages.  This  man  was  a  Kapo,  apparently  assigned  to  guard  the 
cabbages.  He  had  a  bucket  filled  with  excrement,  and  a  mop.  As  we 
ran  with  the  cabbages,  he  dipped  the  mop  into  the  bucket,  and  hurled 
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the  waste  at  us.  I  was  lucky,  only  getting  a  sprinkle,  but  our 
friend  Aranka  was  covered  with  the  stuff.  She  smelled  terribly  and, 
without  water  to  wash  up,  she  remained  alone.  Nobody  would  go  near 
her,  or  her  cabbage.  Under  our  perverse  circumstances  this  seemed 
somewhat  amusing.  We  all  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same  time.  It 
could  have  been  much  worse.  We  could  have  been  shot  or  tortured  for 
this  effort. 

Another  day  came  and  we  were  again  working  with  the  heavy 
stones  that  were  blasted  from  the  mountainside.  It  was  a  very  hot 
day,  and  we  received  no  food  or  water,  only  a  lot  of  beatings.  We 
dragged  these  heavy  stones  while  our  bodies  were  in  pain.  It  was 
inhuman.  The  hot  sun  was  parching  our  bodies.  Then  -  thank  God  -  it 
began  to  rain.  The  cool  rain  felt  so  good  on  our  hot  bodies. 

However,  the  rain  made  it  difficult  to  do  the  work  in  the  mud.  It 
was  quite  slippery  and  hard  to  walk.  We  saw  the  Nazi  commander 
coming  with  his  dogs  and  machine  gun.  I  was  so  nervous  and  upset 
that  I  lost  my  footing  and  fell,  rolling  down  the  hillside,  landing 
sprawled  on  the  ground,  right  in  front  of  the  commander.  All  I  could 
do  was  hold  my  breath  and  look  into  his  cold,  blue  eyes.  I  thought 
for  certain  that  he  would  kill  me.  Instead,  he  began  to  laugh  very 
hard,  finding  my  tumbling  very  funny.  He  yelled  something  out  loud 
in  German,  and  two  girl  Kapos  came  and  took  me  to  the  so  called  "sick 
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In  this  room  there  were  a  lot  of  women.  All  of  them  were 
nicely  made  up,  and  had  their  hair  done.  They  spoke  many  different 
languages,  French,  Russian,  Romanian,  German,  all  but  Hungarian. 

They  gave  me  some  good  food.  I  couldn't  understand  why  they  had  such 
good  food.  I  found  out  that  these  women  were  for  the  soldier's 
pleasures . 

I  was  then  called  into  another  room  where  there  were  two 
men.  These  men  were  wearing  white  coats  over  their  uniforms.  I 
presumed  that  they  were  doctors.  One  of  them  said,  "Come  here!", 
while  the  other  one  just  looked  at  me.  There  was  a  very  wide  bed, 
with  white  towels  spread  across  it.  The  talking  one  again  said, 

"Come  here,  shona",  which  I  knew  meant  "pretty  one".  I  walked  over 
hesitantly,  pretending  that  I  did  not  understand.  Then  he  commanded 
that  I  remove  my  dress,  and  I  did.  They  both  looked  at  each  other 
and  then  back  at  me.  What  they  found  were  skin  and  bones,  much  like 
looking  at  a  living  skeleton.  I  think  that  they  could  even  see  my 
heart  beating.  On  my  body  there  were  all  different  colors.  Black 
and  blue  from  the  beatings.  Red  from  the  blood.  Brown  from  the 
scabs  and  wounds  that  were  healing.  They  made  me  sit  on  the  bed 
while  they  tended  my  hand  and  foot,  which  were  both  bleeding.  Then, 
in  a  soft  voice,  the  spokesman  told  me  to  put  my  dress  back  on.  He 
gave  me  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  note,  telling  me  to  go  back  to  my 


barracks . 
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I  began  walking  slowly  back  to  my  barracks.  I  saw  hundreds 
of  people  in  a  lineup  I  kept  walking.  Then,  I  saw  two  female 
officers  walking  toward  me.  Each  had  a  guard  dog.  They  yelled  out, 
"Vas  is  los !  Where  are  you  going?”.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I 
stopped,  put  my  feet  together  and  saluted  like  a  soldier.  I  don't 
know  why,  I  just  did  it  automatically,  out  of  fear.  They  commanded 
the  dogs  to  sit.  I  felt  butterflies  in  my  stomach  and  could  actually 
hear  the  pounding  of  my  heart.  The  people  in  the  lineup  looked  with 
horrible  fear  in  their  eyes,  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
me.  I  just  stood  there  saluting  and  staring  into  their  eyes.  I  had 
only  one  thought,  getting  back  to  my  sisters.  The  two  women  started 
to  laugh.  I  held  out  the  note  that  the  doctor  had  given  me.  One  of 
the  women  officers  took  the  note,  read  it,  and  commanded  me  to  return 
to  my  barracks.  I  never  found  out  what  was  in  the  note,  but  I  was 
glad  that  it  would  allow  me  to  return  to  my  sisters. 

I  started  to  walk  back  to  where  I  thought  my  barracks  was, 
but,  with  all  my  fear  and  confusion,  I  got  lost.  I  couldn't  tell  one 
barracks  from  another.  It  began  to  get  dark.  I  saw  a  very  quiet 
place.  It  was  the  cemetery,  in  an  area  behind  where  the  sick  room 
was.  At  first,  I  didn’t  realize  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
cemetery.  It  was  so  peaceful  and  quiet  that  I  stayed  for  a  long 
while.  I  figured  that  I  would  stay  here  until  my  sisters  came  and 
found  me.  Deep  in  my  heart  I  knew  that,  if  they  could,  they  would 
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come  looking  for  me. 

When  the  moon  and  the  stars  came  out  it  was  beautiful. 

There  were  no  soldiers,  no  Kapos.  I  still  did  not  realize  that  I  was 
in  the  cemetery.  I  just  looked  up  at  the  stars  and  said  a  prayer.  I 
prayed  that  I  would  see  my  mother.  Many  thoughts  began  to  race 
through  my  mind.  Mainly,  I  kept  thinking  about  what  I  would  do  if  my 
sisters  didn't  come  and  find  me.  Where  would  I  go?  I  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do,  for  now,  was  to  stay  where  I  was.  I  would  eat  some 
grass,  and  stay  in  a  hole  that  was  in  the  ground  -  a  grave. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  I 
realized  that  I  was  in  the  cemetery.  Nearby,  there  was  a  small 
mountain,  and  I  stayed  behind  it  all  day.  I  saw  flowers,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  grass.  I  picked  some  from  the  ground.  It  smelled  a 
lot  like  onions,  and  tasted  that  way  too.  It  was  good  so  I  picked 
some  for  my  sisters.  I  heard  muffled  sounds  in  the  distance  coming 
from  the  barracks,  but  I  was  afraid  to  venture  from  this  peaceful 
area.  I  was  still  alive,  and  it  was  so  nice  here,  but  what  would 
happen  if  my  sisters  didn't  find  me? 

I  passed  the  day,  and  again  it  grew  dark.  I  talked  to  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  wishing  that  my  sisters  would  come.  Maybe  they 
thought  I  was  dead?  After  all,  the  last  they  saw  of  me  was  when  the 
commander  sent  me  to  the  sick  room.  I  refused  to  believe  anything 
other  than  the  fact  that  they  would  come  for  me. 
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The  moon  disappeared  behind  some  clouds.  I  was  alert, 
thinking  that  I  could  not  stay  here  indefinitely.  Since  it  was  dark, 
I  would  sleep,  but  in  the  morning  I  would  try  and  find  my  way  back  to 
the  barracks.  I  knew  that  our  barracks  was  next  to  the  Gestapo 
headquarters,  and  dreaded  the  thought  of  having  to  pass  that  way  for 
fear  that  the  guard  dogs  would  eat  me  alive. 

I  was  almost  asleep  when  I  heard  something  moving  nearby.  I 
became  very  frightened,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Suddenly,  I  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  my  sisters  calling,  "Atkar,  .  .  Atkar,  .  I 

followed  the  sounds  in  the  dark  and  found  them.  Needless  to  say,  we 
were  ecstatic  about  our  reunion.  My  sisters  were  glad  to  see  that  I 
was  still  alive.  One  problem  remained.  A  high  fence  stood  between 
us,  which  I  did  not  have  the  strength  to  climb.  My  sisters,  using 
their  hands,  dug  a  shallow  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  fence  and  I 
slowly  managed  to  squeeze  under  and  through  to  the  other  side.  At 
last  we  were  together  again. 

We  walked  together  in  the  dark  and  found  our  way  back  to  our 
barracks.  Just  as  I  remembered,  it  was  next  to  Gestapo  head¬ 
quarters.  We  went  into  the  crowded  room,  squeezing  ourselves  onto 
the  bunks  to  find  a  place  to  lie  down.  Apparently  I  had  been  missed 
only  by  my  sisters.  People  were  disappearing  and  dying  all  the 
time.  The  Nazis  couldn't  have  cared  less. 

The  next  morning  they  called  for  zeill  appel.  The  Germans 
were  shouting,  people  were  running  all  over,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
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an  awful  lot  of  confusion.  People  from  the  other  side  of  the  camp 
ran  over  to  where  we  were  standing.  We  didn't  understand  what  was 
going  on.  We  remained  standing  in  line  for  roll  call. 

One  of  the  girls  in  our  group  spoke  several  languages, 
including  Hungarian  and  German.  A  man  that  was  standing  in  line  with 
us  had  been  with  the  "underground"  before  his  capture  and  deporta¬ 
tion.  The  two  of  them  said  that  the  Russian  forces  were  coming  and 
they  would  free  us.  We  just  kept  standing  there,  waiting.  Soldiers 
came  and  counted  us  over  and  over  again.  They  were  looking  for 
somebody  or  something.  This  went  on  and  on.  Troops  of  soldiers  went 
marching  by.  In  the  distance,  we  could  hear  machine  guns,  and  the 
wind  carried  the  smell  of  gunpowder  to  where  we  stood.  It  was  all 
very  frightening,  but  my  sisters  and  I  worried  only  about  the 
possibility  of  our  being  separated. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  Germans  were  afraid  of  the 
Russians.  We  were  very  happy  to  see  this  challenge  put  to  the 
previously  unchanged  behavior  of  the  Nazis.  Suddenly,  they  felt 
trapped.  However,  we  were  the  losers.  We  would  die  anyway. 

After  standing  for  a  long  while  we  were  ordered  to  go  back 
into  our  barracks.  We  were  beaten  with  a  leather  whip  for  as  long  as 
our  bodies  could  stand  it.  I  didn't  care,  as  long  as  I  was  back 
together  with  my  sisters.  I  was  grateful,  whatever  happened,  that  we 
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A  man  had  been  hiding  in  our  barracks.  He  came  over  to  me, 
saying  that  I  resembled  his  wife.  He  kept  staring  at  me  with  a 
crazed  look  in  his  eyes.  I  was  worried.  He  spoke  Polish  to  me,  most 
of  which  I  did  not  understand.  He  gave  me  some  bread  and  then  ran 
out  of  the  barracks.  In  all  of  the  confusion  I  guess  he  had  run  into 
our  barracks  to  hide.  It  was  a  brutal  day.  Any  threat  that  the 
Germans  felt  that  day  was  apparently  short  lived. 

The  next  day,  again,  roll  call.  The  endless  counting.  It 
was  very  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  beautiful  sunrise.  Then  came 
the  commander,  on  his  white  horse,  escorted  by  the  two  German 
shepherds.  He  was  in  a  white  uniform,  a  black  Swastika  on  his  left 
arm.  He  was  a  very  large  man.  To  me,  he  looked  as  if  he  was  going 
to  explode.  He  was  like  a  walking  time  bomb.  We  were  all  very 
quiet,  not  making  a  sound.  He  just  shouted,  "March!",  and  we  marched 
for  miles,  back  to  the  cattle  train.  The  day  was  getting  hot.  We 
had  no  food  or  water,  and  again  we  were  loaded  onto  a  car,  squeezed 
together  like  canned  sardines. 

The  heat  was  so  intense  inside  the  car.  My  sister  Ella 
fainted.  The  Nazis  thought  that  she  had  died,  or  didn't  care,  and 
they  removed  her  from  the  train.  Bori ,  Gizi  and  I  became 
hysterical.  We  knew  that  Ella  wasn't  dead.  She  just  couldn't  take 
the  heat  and  passed  out.  As  we  sat  and  cried,  a  German  soldier  came 
into  our  car.  We  were  saying  that  it  was  too  bad  that  we  did  not 
speak  German  because  he  looked  like  a  nice  man  and  we  would  ask  him 
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to  help  us  bring  back  our  sister.  He  looked  at  us  and,  to  our 
surprise,  in  Hungarian  he  told  us  to  go  and  get  our  sister  before  we 
leave.  We  were  shocked,  but  very  happy.  We  jumped  up  and  went  to 
get  Ella.  The  train  was  beginning  to  move  and  we  had  to  hurry.  Ella 
was  conscious  again.  She  said  that  she  came  to  as  one  of  the  guard 
dogs  was  sniffing  at  her  face.  She  held  her  breath  as  if  she  were 
dead,  fearing  the  dog  would  attack  her.  When  the  dog  moved  away,  she 
got  up.  We  pulled  Ella  back  into  the  car  of  the  moving  train.  The 
doors  were  closed,  the  train  pulled  out,  and  again  we  had  to  endure 
another  brutal  journey.  We  had  been  in  Plaszow  for  about  six  weeks, 
although  it  had  seemed  like  an  eternity  in  hell. 

We  were  on  this  train  for  eight  or  ten  days.  We  had  not 
been  told  where  it  was  that  we  were  going.  Finally  the  train 
stopped.  To  our  horror  and  despair,  we  had  arrived  back  in 
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AUSCHWITZ  -  AGAIN 


The  area  was  closely  surrounded  by  SS  soldiers.  There  were 
Gestapo  all  around.  We  were  taken  to  a  barracks.  The  Nazis  at  first 
did  not  give  us  any  food  or  water.  Afterward,  they  brought  us  oats 
with  honey  and  some  black  coffee.  We  had  a  friend  with  us  in  our 
group,  a  doctor,  who  told  us  that  this  food  was  drugged,  and  we 
should  not  eat  it.  The  oats  were  mixed  well  and  you  couldn’t  smell 
or  taste  anything  unusual.  We  didn't  touch  it.  Later  on,  we  counted 
hundreds  of  girls  sleeping  the  day  away,  with  half  eaten  portions  of 
oats  in  their  hands.  We  were  alert  and  more  ourselves  because  we  had 
not  eaten  the  oats,  nor  drank  the  coffee. 

Night  came  and  they  ordered  us  into  the  barracks,  and  onto 
the  bunkbeds ,  twelve  girls  crushed  together  in  a  row,  just  as  before. 
The  room  was  very  hot.  It  was  awful.  The  Kapo  had  warned  us  that 
anybody  leaving  the  barracks  at  night  would  be  shot.  We  were  in  the 
first  bunk,  next  to  the  door.  We  heard  shooting  all  night  long. 

Next  morning,  roll  call.  This  endless,  maddening  cycle. 

The  dehumanizing  ritual  of  standing  in  line,  sometimes  for  hours,  in 
the  unrelenting  heat  of  the  sun.  The  starvation  and  beatings  were 
bad  enough,  but  in  addition,  all  bodily  functions  were  expected  to 
cease . 

Today,  if  I  go  into  a  beautiful  building,  with  a  modern 
ladies'  room,  I  remember  Auschwitz.  Hundreds  of  women  trying  to  go 
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into  one  latrine.  Soldiers  with  machine  guns  and  guard  dogs  stood 
there,  waiting  for  you.  A  lot  of  times  you  didn't  reach  the  room  in 
time,  out  of  fear  that  if  you  breathed  the  wrong  way,  you  would  be 
killed.  Or,  some  women  had  their  period,  and  there  was  no  water  to 
wash  with,  no  other  clothes  to  change  to.  Have  you  any  concept  of 
how  these  people  felt?  They  had  all  come  from  homes  were  there  were 
bathrooms  and  clean  clothes,  and  now,  they  were  lying  in  mud,  blood, 
urine  and  human  excrement.  This  alone  was  enough  to  kill  you. 

The  drugged  food  and  coffee  caused  great  bouts  of  diarrhea 
People  would  double  over  in  pain  having  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  but 
they  had  to  stay  in  line  and  be  counted.  The  blaring  sun  burned  our 
bodies.  We  were  so  thirsty  that  our  mouths  could  not  open.  I  looked 
up  at  the  sky  and  prayed  for  some  clouds  to  come  and  block  the  sun  so 
that  we  could  have  a  little  shade,  or  a  few  drops  of  rain.  But 
nothing  came,  except  maybe  a  Gestapo  officer  who  would  scream  at  us 
to  "Get  up  you  filthy  swine!".  We  couldn't  move.  I  was  so  very 
thirsty.  We  cried  at  first,  and  then  we  cried  again.  Tomorrow  may 
be  better.  But  this  is  tomorrow. 

I  saw  girls  bring  over  a  large  barrel,  filled  with 
something.  I  crawled  over  to  it,  too  weak  to  walk.  I  looked  in  the 
barrel  which  contained  some  green  liquid.  Water?  A  lot  of  the  girls 
started  to  drink  it  so  I  tried  it  also.  It  was  so  salty  that  it 
burned  my  mouth,  leaving  me  worse  off  than  before.  I  moved  away, 
going  back  to  lay  down  on  the  muddy  ground,  just  like  a  pig.  It 
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felt  good  to  lie  there  because  I  had  no  strength  to  move.  I  heard 
the  guards  in  the  distance,  calling  for  zaell  appel.  I  wanted  to  get 
up,  but  couldn't.  I  looked  around  at  the  girls  who  were  sleeping, 
not  getting  up.  They  just  didn't  care  anymore.  We  sisters  got  up, 
holding  each  other  until  a  Gestapo  officer  went  by,  then  laying  back 
down  in  the  cool  mud. 

Later,  female  Kapos  brought  over  some  kind  of  food.  My 
sister  Gizi  said  that  we  should  not  eat,  reminding  us  that  it 
probably  was  drugged.  We  were  so  hungry,  but  we  wanted  to  keep  our 
wits  about  us.  We  stayed  away  from  the  food.  After  yet  another 
zaell  appel,  they  shouted  for  all  "swines"  to  go  to  their  barracks. 

We  had  more  strength  and  were  more  alert  than  those  who  had  eaten. 

But  for  what?  We  were  then  beaten  so  much  that  we  couldn't  move.  My 
sister  Ella  was  beaten  so  badly  that,  had  we  not  been  there  with  her 
the  whole  time,  we  wouldn't  have  recognized  her. 

Another  day,  while  laying  in  the  mud,  my  sister  Gizi  noticed 
a  truck  standing  several  yards  away.  Nobody  was  near  the  area,  and 
something  was  oozing  down  the  side  of  the  truck.  Gizi  got  up  and 
walked  over  there.  There  was  honey  in  a  large  barrel,  some  of  which 
had  spilled  out  onto  the  side  of  the  truck.  Quickly,  she  reached 
into  the  barrel,  taking  a  large  handful  of  the  honey.  She  wanted  to 
carry  it  over  to  us  but  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  do  it.  She 
smeared  the  honey  on  her  arms,  hands  and  dress,  then  ran  back  to 
where  we  stood.  She  called  out  to  us,  "Atkar,  .  .Atkar,",  because  we 
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all  looked  alike,  bald  and  beaten,  our  bodies  filled  with 
multicolored  bruises.  Bori,  Ella  and  I  began  to  lick  the  honey  from 
her  hands  and  her  arms.  We  could  not  get  any  from  her  dress,  because 
several  other  girls  had  come  over  and  were  ripping  off  pieces  of  her 
dress  to  get  some  honey.  If  you’ve  ever  seen  a  swarm  of  bees 
attacking,  that  is  what  it  looked  like.  After  this,  we  were  even 
more  thirsty  than  before.  Now,  every  time  I  see  honey,  I  think  of 
Auschwitz . 

In  the  camp  there  was  a  stone  building  with  beautiful 
flowers  in  front  of  it.  We  called  this  the  slaughterhouse,  because 
that  it  was.  No  doubt  you  have  heard  the  incomprehensible  stories 
about  how  human  flesh  was  made  into  soap  and  lampshades,  or  how  many 
perverse  medical  experiments  were  performed  on  prisoners  in  the 
camps.  Well,  that  is  the  truth.  One  cannot  fathom  that,  in  these 
times,  such  atrocities  were  perpetrated  against  human  beings  by  other 
human  beings.  Things  that  would  be  hard  to  believe,  even  in  the 
stone  age.  The  Nazis  called  it  science.  Instead  of  rats  or  guinea 
pigs,  they  used  our  people.  Things  were  done  that  even  scientists 
would  not  do  to  animals.  I  remember  a  girl  that  was  with  us  being 
selected  for  this  building.  We  couldn't  understand  why  she  was 
receiving  such  good  food,  and  was  actually  gaining  weight.  Now  we 
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I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  remember  Dr.  Mengele,  known  as  "The 
Angel  of  Death".  Thousands  of  people  would  march  before  him.  He 
chose  people  to  go  to  the  left  or  the  right,  deciding  who  would  live 
or  die,  become  a  lampshade  or  a  guinea  pig,  perform  hard  labor  or  be 
labeled  "Hur"  and  be  used  for  the  soldiers'  pleasures.  When  they 
finished  with  these  girls,  they  would  make  them  dig  their  own  graves, 
then  shoot  them  down  like  useless  animals. 

We  learned  that  "selections"  were  made,  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty  were  chosen  for  hard  labor.  We 
sisters  didn't  mind  hard  work,  as  long  as  we  remained  together.  We 
knew  that  if  we  stayed  here,  only  death  could  come.  So,  the  next 
day,  before  roll  call,  my  sister  Ella  said  that  we  should  all  say 
that  we  were  eighteen  years  old.  We  would  go  to  whatever  opportunity 
came,  just  to  get  away  from  here.  We  could  hardly  move  our  bodies, 
but  hard  labor  surely  was  the  way  out  of  Auschwitz. 

"Achtung!"  We  stood  up  and  marched  to  a  building,  and  then 
into  a  large  room.  We  were  stripped  naked.  When  they  called  our 
number  we  had  to  answer  "Yavol",  and  walk  in  front  of  this  doctor, 
this  angel  of  death.  There  were  soldiers  all  around,  holding  rifles, 
and  some  women  wearing  white  uniforms.  If  the  doctor  told  you  to  go 
right,  you  lived.  If  he  told  you  to  go  to  the  left,  you  went  to  the 
gas  chamber,  or  the  crematory.  My  three  sisters  went  before  me,  and 
each  was  sent  to  the  right.  When  he  came  to  me,  the  doctor  said, 
"left".  My  sisters  marched  out  of  the  room,  as  they  were: told,  but  I 
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My  worst  fear  had  been  realized.  Not  only  separation  from 
my  sisters,  but  a  certain  death  sentence,  handed  down  by  a  mad  man 
with  the  ease  of  the  most  simplest  of  decisions.  I  was  not  shocked, 
but  I  was  not  ready  for  death.  As  I  stood  there,  I  said  a  small 
prayer.  "Please  dear  God,  I  am  only  twenty  years  old.  I  would  like 
to  live  and  see  myself  free.  What  is  my  sin?  To  be  twenty?  To  be 
Jewish?  I  did  not  kill.  I  did  not  steal.  Please  help  me.  Let  me 
live.  Let  me  go  to  my  sisters."  As  I  prayed,  I  moved  closer  to  the 
door.  Then,  almost  without  thinking,  I  ran  out. 

When  I  got  outside,  there  was  a  woman  Nazi  soldier  and  she 
brought  me  back  inside.  However,  just  at  that  point  they  got  an 
unexpected  visit  from  the  Gestapo.  They  were  all  shouting  about 
something,  serving  as  enough  of  a  distraction  to  allow  me  to  run  out 
again.  I  ran  so  hard  and  fast,  my  feet  barely  touching  the  ground, 
trying  to  catch  up  to  my  sisters.  It  is  unbelievable  the  strength 
you  have  when  your  life  is  in  danger.  I  ran  toward  a  large  group  of 
women  that  were  marching  to  a  railroad  train.  Somebody  was  calling 
after  me,  "Come  back,  you  shveine  hundti"  I  didn't  even  look  back,  I 
just  kept  running,  the  fact  that  I  might  be  shot  not  entering  my 
thoughts.  I  called  after  my  sisters,  "Atkar!"  There  was  no  answer. 
For  a  moment  I  panicked.  Then,  I  saw  a  few  girls  near  the  train 
tracks.  I  took  a  chance  and  ran  over  there.  Those  girls  turned  out 
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Each  girl  received  one  slice  of  bread  and  a  grey  dress 
before  boarding  the  train  transporting  us  -  somewhere.  All  we  knew 
was  that  it  was  away  from  Auschwitz,  away  from  death.  We  went  up  to 
the  train  and  into  one  of  the  cars.  My  sisters  and  a  few  other  girls 
sat  on  top  of  me,  because  they  came  looking  for  the  skeleton  that  ran 
away.  The  commander  gave  the  order  to  the  engineer.  The  Gestapo 
gave  us  over  to  the  SS  soldiers  who  became  our  guards.  Slowly  the 
train  began  to  move.  I  thanked  God  for  my  escape.  I  felt  safe  with 
my  sisters.  I  made  it! 
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AUSBURG 


We  were  on  the  train  for  six  or  seven  days.  Another  brutal 
trip.  It  was  very  cold,  being  September  or  October.  We  were  all 
quite  dirty  and  very  hungry.  We  came  to  a  city  called  Ausburg,  in 
Germany.  We  were  unloaded  from  the  train  and  stayed  outside  in  a 
garden  until  it  was  dark.  Passing  civilians  would  look  at  us  and 
cry.  Perhaps  we  were  the  first  physical  evidence  confirming  what 
they  feared  to  be  true.  Some  of  these  people  brought  us  food. 

When  it  was  dark,  a  German  officer  came  with  a  few  soldiers. 
They  began  to  break  us  up  into  small  groups  of  women,  to  be  assigned 
to  work  at  various  factories  around  the  city.  My  sisters  and  I  were 
selected  to  work  in  an  Air  Force  factory,  producing  delicate  parts. 
Afterward,  we  were  all  taken  to  one  of  the  factories  where  we  were 
able  to  shower  and  have  some  food.  That  night,  inside  this  factory, 
we  all  stayed  in  one  large  room.  This  became  our  new  "camp". 

The  next  morning  we  were  called  out  for  zaell  appel.  After 
this,  we  received  one  cup  of  coffee  and  one  roll.  We  then  were  sent 
back  to  the  room  where  we  had  spent  the  night.  We  were  given  a  clean 
dress,  a  winter  jacket,  and  a  clean  pair  of  wooden  shoes.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  officer  came  with  a  few  uniformed  women.  He  said  that  our 
group  was  going  to  the  factory  where  we  would  be  working.  We  were 
not  to  speak  to -anybody^  We  ^were:  only  .to  looker  d.is  ten, ideam  and  i  .  cr. 
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follow  orders.  We  boarded  a  civilian  passenger  train  which  took  us 
nearer  to  where  this  factory  was.  We  were  accompanied  by  this  male 
Nazi  and  one  of  the  female  officers.  We  got  off  the  train  and 
marched  to  work  with  passersby  looking  us  over.  We  marched  for  what 
seemed  like  a  few  miles,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  factory. 

Inside  the  factory  there  were  a  lot  of  men  and  women.  Some 
were  soldiers,  but  most  were  civilians.  They  were  speaking  French, 
Italian,  Russian  and  naturally,  German.  We  were  assigned  to  a  man 
working  with  a  large  machine.  We  just  stood  there  and  watched  him, 
trying  to  learn  the  work.  We  were  not  permitted  to  speak.  This  went 
on  for  about  three  weeks.  We  were  assigned  to  various  workers  and 
machines,  observing  how  each  one  was  operated.  I  learned  quickly. 

My  sisters  and  I  were  working  in  the  same  room.  This  was 
lucky  for  us.  Although  we  were  away  from  Auschwitz,  the  fear  of 
separation  was  always  with  us. 

We  began  to  operate  the  machines  after  awhile  and  the 
engineer  was  happy  with  our  work.  We  would  work  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening.  We  received  food  once  a  day,  and 
in  the  evening  we  were  given  one  cup  of  black  coffee.  At  night  we 
would  return  to  the  train  which  took  us  back  to  the  other  factory,  to 
the  large  room  which  had  become  our  home. 

One  morning,  after  a  few  weeks,  we  went  to  work,  but  there 
was  no  more  train  ride.  The  train  we  had  been  taking,  putting  us 
within  a  couple -of  miles  of.ithe  -factory ,  ;wasjiot  Ethercattle  trainr.we  - 
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had  previously  endured.  This  was  a  regular  passenger  train,  and  it 
was  decided  that  we  were  no  longer  allowed  to  ride  with  civilians. 

In  the  cold,  rain  or  snow,  we  had  to  walk  about  twelve  miles  from 
where  we  slept  to  the  factory.  After  working  all  day,  in  the 
evening,  we  marched  the  twelve  miles  back  to  our  room  at  the  other 
factory.  It  was  hard,  but  we  were  happy  that  there  were  no  more 
beatings,  no  crematory,  no  Auschwitz.  I  was  feeling  much  better  and 
had  even  gained  a  little  weight. 

During  our  working  day,  we  still  were  not  permitted  to 
speak  to  anybody.  Considering  the  other  forms  of  punishment  we  had 
endured,  we  did  not  mind  this.  We  received  our  food  when  the 
civilians  went  to  their  lunch  room.  We  prisoners  had  a  separate  area 
in  which  we  ate.  We  were  given  a  bowl  of  soup  and  bread.  Sometimes, 
a  German  man  that  I  had  been  assigned  to  observe  would  give  me  his 
soup,  or  bread,  or  soda,  and  then  walk  away  without  speaking  a  word. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  were  happy  here.  The  room  where 
we  slept  was  nice  and  warm.  Since  the  factory  was  in  operation 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the  entire  building  was  always  heated.  We 
were  very  good  workers.  They  had  selected  us  young  girls  because  the 
work  was  very  detailed,  requiring  good  eyesight.  Although  we 
couldn't  speak  the  language  we  worked  twice  as  hard,  memorizing  the 
operation  of  the  machinery.  We  worked  hard  to  please  our  super¬ 
visors.  Nobody  wanted  to  be  sent  back  to  Auschwitz,  or  Dacau,  or  to 
whatever  hell  from  .which  they  ihad  oomeh  they  had  ‘ 
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One  day,  while  we  were  working,  we  heard  planes  flying 
overhead.  They  were  American  planes,  bombers,  and  the  Germans  would 
run  to  their  shelters.  Sometimes,  as  much  as  an  hour  would  pass 
before  they  returned.  We  had  to  stay  by  our  machines.  We  were 
happy.  We  hoped  that  someday  soon  the  Americans  would  come  and 
rescue  us.  For  a  time,  the  bombers  came  everyday.  All  of  the 
prisoners’  eyes  lit  up  at  the  sight  of  the  Germans  running  for 
shelter.  Later  on  we  were  locked  in  the  basement  of  the  factory, 
rather  than  left  at  our  machines.  This  type  of  thing  went  on  for 
weeks . 

One  day  we  had  a  narrow  escape.  Two  bombs  had  dropped  on 
the  building  next  to  ours.  However,  they  did  not  explode.  It  was  a 
miracle.  Our  Harbsarf uhrer  (manager  of  the  factory)  said  that  the 
Jewish  girls  had  saved  the  factory.  While  other  bombs  were  falling 
all  around  us,  with  loud  sounds  and  burning  smoke,  I  was  not  afraid. 
Just  seeing  the  American  planes  gave  us  hope.  At  the  time,  I  did  not 
think  about  the  fact  that  these  planes  also  killed  and  destroyed.  I 
only  knew  that  the  more  bombing  there  was,  the  better  it  was  for  us, 
and  that  the  war  would  be  over  soon. 

One  day  the  master  engineer  at  the  factory  came  and  changed 
something  on  the  machine  that  I  was  working  on.  This  caused  me  to 
make  a  part  with  a  new  shape  and  design.  We  produced  many  different 
parts  at  the  factory,  so  this  did  not  strike  me  as  unusual.  This  new 
part  was  very  easy  for.  me  to  worJr  with r "find  I  :nrade_thou  sands  o 
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them.  The  engineer  told  me  to  destroy  the  old  sample.  It  was  lucky 
for  me  that  I  forgot  to  do  this. 

The  next  day  I  was  called  into  the  office.  Everyone  was 
yelling  at  me.  I  just  stood  there  and  looked  at  them.  I  had  no  idea 
why  they  were  so  angry  at  me.  I  only  understood  one  word  that  they 
were  saying  -  sabotage.  I  looked  around  and  saw  that  everyone  was  so 
serious.  I'd  like  a  chance  to  explain  I  thought,  but  nobody  asked 
me.  After  everybody  stopped  yelling  at  me  I  said,  "Bitte  (please), 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something.  My  friend  speaks  German,  and  she 
will  tell  you,  I  am  a  good  worker.  I  did  not  sabotage."  Then,  a 
Gestapo  officer  came,  along  with  a  female  officer,  to  take  me  to 
Dacau.  Then,  an  interpreter  came  and  I  told  what  had  happened  the 
day  before.  I  did  not  make  the  error.  The  engineer  had  given  me  the 
new  design.  They  said  I  should  give  them  the  old  piece.  They  all 
looked  at  me  with  doubts  in  their  eyes.  Luckily,  I  still  had  the 
original  part  in  my  pocket.  I  took  it  out  and  gave  it  to  the 
commander.  They  looked  at  the  part  and  then  back  at  me.  I  will 
never  forget  the  expression  on  their  faces.  They  gave  me  food  and 
soda,  and  spoke  to  me  in  a  much  happier  tone.  I  too  was  happy.  Once 
again  I  could  remain  with  my  sisters.  I  would  share  the  food  that  I 
had  received  with  them.  I  never  did  see  that  engineer  after  that. 

On  many  days,  when  we  walked  the  twelve  miles  to  the 
factory,  it  was  cold  and  snowing.  On  the  street,  people  would  put 
out  bread,  apples  or  other  food  for  us  to  find.  If  we  had  a  nice 
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officer  with  us,  he  or  she  would  let  us  pick  these  things  up.  Our 
group  consisted  of  fifteen  girls.  Usually  a  female  officer  would 
walk  at  the  head  of  the  group  and  a  male  officer,  carrying  a  rifle, 
would  walk  behind.  As  long  as  you  followed  orders,  everything  was 
fine . 

Once  I  remember  walking  to  the  factory  in  the  snow.  I  was 
so  tired,  and  the  wooden  clogs  were  slipping  all  over  the  snow.  The 
Gestapo  officer  was  yelling,  "Schnell!" ,  meaning  "Fast!",  and  he 
kicked  me  down  into  the  snow.  He  kicked  me  again,  as  I  lay  fumbling 
in  the  snow,  so  I  jumped  up  and  moved  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

On  another  morning,  when  it  came  time  to  go  to  work,  Gizi 
and  Ella  had  become  very  ill.  They  were  burning  with  fever,  and  had 
the  cold  sweats.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do.  We  were  very  worried, 
because  we  knew  that  if  they  became  too  ill,  without  the  proper  care, 
they  would  die. 

We  had  a  friend  with  us  from  Auschwitz,  a  doctor,  and  I  ran 
into  the  room  to  call  her.  She  came  with  me  and  examined  Gizi  and 
Ella.  She  said  that  they  had  contracted  malaria.  She  asked  if  they 
had  been  bitten  by  any  bugs.  I  said  that  I  didn’t  know.  She  asked 
to  see  their  clothes.  I  brought  them  to  her.  She  checked  them  and 
found  that  they  were  loaded  with  lice.  That  is  how  Gizi  and  Ella  had 


gotten  Malaria. 
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After  this,  the  room  where  we  all  stayed  was  quarantined  for 
a  few  days.  We  were  glad  in  a  way  because  this  meant  no  work,  and  no 
twelve  mile  walks  in  the  cold  and  snow.  They  took  all  of  our  clothes 
away  and  we  received  better,  warmer  clothing.  My  sisters  soon  were 
well.  Luckily  we  had  found  out  about  the  lice  in  time. 

Before  we  received  the  new  clothes,  we  were  able  to  take  a 
nice,  hot  shower  with  soap  to  wash  ourselves.  It  felt  so  good  to  be 
clean.  Everybody  was  walking  around  naked,  but  nobody  cared,  except 
maybe  some  of  the  guards.  Later  on,  female  guards  came  to  watch  us 
while  we  were  in  quarantine.  The  Germans  checked  us  thoroughly, 
since  we  came  into  contact  with  the  civilian  factory  workers.  They 
could  not  afford  for  these  people  to  get  sick.  To  a  degree,  we  too 
had  become  somewhat  of  an  investment,  since  we  now  knew  how  to 
operate  the  various  machinery.  Not  to  be  mistaken,  we  knew  as  Jews 
we  were  still  sacrif iceable . 

We  received  better  food  as  well,  including  soup.  I  recall 
that  we  had  an  empty  soda  bottle  which  Bori  and  I  would  fill  with 
soup,  in  order  to  bring  some  to  Gizi  and  Ella.  During  the  quarantine 
we  would  sneak  into  the  sick  area  with  some  soup,  to  make  sure  that 
Gizi  and  Ella  were  still  there,  still  alive.  By  the  time  they  got 
it,  it  was  cold,  but  they  liked  it  anyway.  Thankfully  they  recovered 
quickly,  as  did  a  few  of  the  other  girls  who  had  contracted  the 
disease.  It  had  been  horrible  watching  how  sick  they  had  been. 
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Another  time,  we  were  returning  from  work  in  the  factory, 
marching  back  in  the  deep  snow.  We  were  very  tired.  As  Ella  climbed 
up  to  her  bunk,  she  fell,  hurting  her  shoulder  very  badly.  Our 
friend  Erzike,  the  doctor,  examined  her  and  had  to  tell  the  commander 
that  her  shoulder  was  dislocated.  She  would  be  unable  to  work.  They 
took  Ella  to  the  Dacau  camp,  accompanied  by  a  Nazi  officer  and  a  note 
from  the  commander.  We  were  crying,  because  we  knew  that  if  she 
couldn't  work  she  would  be  killed.  We  did  not  see  Ella  for  days  and 
were  very  upset. 

We  continued  to  go  to  work  at  the  factory  as  usual.  One  day 
it  was  very  bad.  There  was  continuous  bombing  in  the  city  and  we 
stayed  at  the  factory.  When  the  bombs  stopped  later  that  night,  we 
walked  back  to  our  camp.  We  were  overjoyed  to  find  Ella  there  when 
we  arrived.  She  told  us  what  had  happened  at  Dacau,  and  how 
fortunate  she  had  been. 

A  doctor  had  come  to  look  at  her  shoulder.  In  the  course  of 
the  examination,  being  in  terrible  pain,  Ella  cried  out  in  Hungarian, 
"Istenen!",  meaning  "My  God!".  The  doctor,  upon  hearing  this,  asked 
Ella  where  she  was  from.  Ella  said,  "Atkar,  Gyongyos",  giving  both 
the  name  of  the  town  and  city.  The  doctor  then  asked  if  she  knew 
certain  people  and,  to  her  surprise,  she  did  recognize  one  of  the 
names  that  he  mentioned,  and  she  told  him  so.  He  said,  "That  is  my 
mother."  Then,  very  suddenly,  the  doctor  slapped  Ella.  She  was 
shocked  and  didn't  understand  why  he  did  this.  Then,  with  all  o^  his 
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strength,  he  twisted  Ella's  shoulder  back  into  place.  He  then  said, 
"I  just  gave  you  back  your  life."  He  then  took  her  into  another 
room,  giving  her  new  clothing  and  food.  He  told  her  that  the  note 
from  the  commander  said  that  she  did  important  work  at  the  factory 
for  which  she  had  been  trained.  He  apologized  for  slapping  her  so 
hard  but  said  that  since  she  was  shocked  by  the  slap,  the  relocation 
of  her  shoulder  did  not  hurt  as  much.  He  told  her  to  look  him  up  in 
Gyongyos  after  the  war.  How  lucky  she  was. 

There  were  others  who  were  not  so  lucky.  One  time  a  young 
girl  and  her  mother  became  ill,  contracting  TB .  They  took  the  two 
away  to  Dacau,  a  small  Auschwitz.  They  never  returned. 

Ella  told  us  that  on  the  way  back  from  Dacau  she  saw  many 
people  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  They  had  died  of  typhus.  She  said 
that  there  had  been  hundreds  of  men.  She  then  passed  through  Munich, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  bombing  there.  The  female  officer  who  had 
accompanied  Ella  ran  to  hide,  leaving  Ella  to  sit  on  a  park  bench, 
awaiting  the  guard's  return.  Ella  waited  there  for  hours,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bombing.  The  guard  told  Ella  that  soon  we  would  be 
free,  because  the  city  was  all  bombed  down.  We  were  all  grateful 
that  Ella  had  made  it  back  safely. 

One  morning,  upon  arriving  at  the  factory,  we  saw  that  the 
French,  Italian  and  Russian  P.O.W.'s  had  decorated  a  beautiful 
Christmas  tree.  We  were  surprised  that  they  were  allowed  to  do  this. 
It  was  good  to  know- that  it  was  Christmas.  At  one_ point  that  day  I  ,, 
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went  to  the  ladies'  room  and  a  German  lady  followed  me.  She  gave  me 
a  warm  pair  of  panties  and  a  pair  of  stockings.  She  motioned  with 
her  hands  for  me  to  hide  them  under  my  dress.  She  said,  when  I 
could,  I  should  put  them  on  to  keep  warm.  She  wished  me  a  Merry 
Christmas.  Then,  a  female  officer  gave  me  a  sandwich,  also  telling 
me  to  hide  it  under  my  dress.  I  had  a  good  day.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
a  little  bit  of  Chanukah.  That  night  we  marched  the  twelve  miles 
back.  For  the  next  two  days  we  did  not  work.  It  was  Christmas. 

From  what  we  could  see,  Ausburg  looked  like  a  nice  city. 

Many  prisoners  of  war  were  there,  even  American  flyers.  We  were  here 
from  September  until  April.  In  April,  day  and  night  the  city  was 
bombed.  The  air  raid  sirens  were  blaring.  We  didn't  care.  We  were 
happy,  hoping  to  be  closer  to  freedom. 

One  of  the  female  officers  was  half  German  and  half  French. 
Her  name  was  Dora.  She  came  to  our  room  often,  to  check  on  us .  I 
fixed  her  hair  and  manicured  her  fingernails.  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman.  She  said  that  somewhere  near  the  Americans  were  coming.  We 
were  very  happy. 

In  April,  for  several  days,  nobody  went  to  work  and  we 
remained  in  our  sleeping  quarters.  We  all  knew  that  this  meant 
something  was  going  on.  We  wondered  what  would  happen  if  the  Germans 
would  have  time  to  move  us  out  of  the  factory.  After  a  few  days,  the 
commander  came  and  told  us  that  there  was  to  be  a  roll  call.  We  were 
worried  about  what  would  come  next .  r  __ i  ccr 
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We  were  moved  outside,  with  one  piece  of  bread  and  only  the 
clothing  we  had  on  our  backs.  The  Germans  were  angry,  very  angry. 

We  lined  up  for  roll  call  and  found  that  we  had  been  turned  over  to  a 
new  commander.  Our  worst  fears  were  realized.  We  again  were  marched 
down  to  the  train,  somewhere  outside  the  city  of  Ausburg. 

As  we  marched  to  the  train  we  saw  a  troop  of  soldiers  coming 
toward  us.  They  were  in  German  uniforms  but,  as  they  passed,  I  heard 
one  of  them  speaking  Hungarian.  He  sounded  like  a  neighbor  from  back 
home.  We  spoke  for  a  moment.  He  said  that  they  were  also  prisoners, 
made  to  wear  the  German  uniform,  being  sent  to  the  front  line.  The 
German  officers  were  yelling,  "Vas  is  los!",  so  he  marched  on. 

We  arrived  at  the  horrible  cattle  train  to  be  transported 
yet  again.  We  had  no  idea  where  we  were  going.  We  hoped  that  it 
wouldn't  be  Auschwitz  or  another  camp  like  that.  We  talked  about 
Ausburg.  In  comparison  to  the  other  places  we  had  been,  it  was  good 
there.  We  did  work  very  long,  hard  hours,  and  we  did  march  twelve 
miles  each  way  to  and  from  the  factory,  in  the  cold  and  snow. 

However,  in  the  morning  we  had  coffee  and  it  wasn't  drugged.  For 
lunch  we  had  a  bowl  of  soup  with  bread,  and  in  the  evening,  more 
coffee.  Once  a  week  we  were  allowed  to  shower,  on  Sunday  since  the 
factory  was  closed  and  nobody  was  working.  Some  girls  would  even 
sing,  or  write  poems.  I  liked  to  whistle  and  was  pretty  good  at  it. 


Well,  that  was  over. 
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The  train  was  very  cold.  There  were  big  cracks  and  gaping 
holes  in  the  side  of  the  car  that  we  were  in.  The  train  kept  going 
and  sometimes  did  not  stop  for  hours,  even  days.  Whenever  the  train 
did  stop,  the  SS  soldiers  would  come,  open  the  doors,  look  inside  at 
us  and  shake  their  heads.  They  were  checking  to  see  if  we  were  still 
alive.  Then,  the  door  would  close  with  a  large  bang,  and  the  train 
would  begin  to  move  again.  In  some  places  that  we  passed,  it  was 
snowing.  We  were  freezing.  We  would  go  into  the  corner  of  the  car 
and  lay  on  top  of  one  another,  to  warm  each  other  up. 

Finally,  after  several  days,  the  train  stopped.  We  heard 
German  and  Polish  being  spoken.  We  all  looked  at  each  other,  hoping 
that  this  was  not  the  camp  where  our  families  had  died.  We  heard 
shooting,  and  coarse  language.  One  of  the  girls  understood  the 
language  and  said  that  we  were  back  again  with  the  Polish  slaves. 

She  looked  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  side  of  the  car  and  said 
that  she  saw  a  lot  of  men.  We  were  back  in  some  concentration  camp. 

Soon  the  door  opened  and  the  SS  soldiers  came  with  rifles 
and  guard  dogs  demanding  that  we,  "Raus ! "  or  "Get  out!".  I  was  weak 
and  couldn't  move  fast  enough.  One  of  the  SS  yelled,  "Shvine  hundt ! " 
and  struck  a  blow  to  my  head.  I  thought,  this  is  it,  we're  back  in 


hell  again. 
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MULDORF 


The  name  of  this  camp  was  Muldorf.  We  saw  many  men  that 
couldn't  move,  looking  more  dead  than  alive.  We  figured  this  must  be 
a  death  camp.  The  place  was  like  a  forest.  There  were  many  trees 
with  high  slender  trunks  and  long  leaves  clustered  at  the  top. 

Looking  up  through  the  tree  tops  you  could  see  the  sky.  I  looked  up 
and  thought  to  myself,  what  a  beautiful  place.  Nobody  will  ever  find 

i 

us  here.  We  looked  around  and  noticed  that  there  weren't  any 
barracks,  like  the  ones  in  the  other  camps.  Here  the  barracks  were 
bunkers,  buried  in  the  ground,  looking  like  graves.  There  were  no 
other  women  in  this  camp.  A  high  fence  separated  us  from  the  male 
prisoners,  these  poor  living  skeletons. 

That  night,  some  of  the  men  came  over  to  the  fence  to  see 
and  talk  to  us.  Some  had  been  there  as  long  as  four  years.  They  had 
no  strength.  They  lived  underground  in  these  bunkers.  The  whole 
area  was  surrounded  by  SS  and  dogs.  It  was  a  bad  place.  We  asked  if 
any  Hungarians  were  in  the  camp.  We  were  always  hoping  with  every 
new  place  that  we  would  find  somebody  that  we  knew.  That  night  we 
slept  on  the  ground,  underneath  the  sky.  I  prayed  that  we  would  be 
moved  out  to  someplace  else. 
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The  next  morning  we  awoke  to  the  call  for  zaell  appel,  as 
always.  The  sun  was  shining,  but  it  was  quite  cold  in  the  forest. 

The  wind  slapped  at  my  face  and  my  body  was  shivering.  There  was  a 
selection  for  hard  labor  and  we  stood  in  line,  as  straight  and  as 
strong  as  we  could.  We  wanted  to  get  away  from  this  deadly  place. 

As  we  stood  in  line,  a  big  Aufziherin  (female  officer)  came 

over  to  us.  She  looked  more  like  a  man  than  a  woman.  At  first  she 

began  shouting,  then  she  began  to  beat  everyone.  We  just  stood 
there,  sensing  that  the  trouble  had  only  begun.  It  was  awful.  Again 
I  began  to  think  of  how  nice  it  had  been  back  in  Ausburg.  Maybe  we 

worked  hard,  and  marched  the  twelve  miles  to  and  from  the  factory, 

but  nobody  beat  us.  I  could  take  hard  work  anytime,  but  -please  God- 
no  more  beatings. 

The  Aufziherin  was  watching,  with  her  evil  eyes  moving  up 
and  down  the  rows  of  us  girls.  Nobody  cried,  if  that's  what  she  was 
waiting  for.  Then,  she  yelled,  "Achtung!  March!".  We  marched  for 
miles,  through  this  beautifully  peaceful  forest. 

I  was  wondering  about  the  power  they  had  over  us.  Why? 

They  had  no  heart,  no  feelings.  I  thought,  if  they  are  making  us 
work  for  them,  why  must  they  beat  us  first?  Then  I  realized.  Here, 
we  were  merely  Jews.  In  Ausburg  we  were  political  prisoners.  Here, 
we  were  only  a  number. 

They  couldn't  use  us  for  hard  labor  this  day.  The  war  had 
escalated.  Planes  flew  by  and,  although  we  could  not  see  them,  we 
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could  hear  them  not  far  in  the  distance.  After  marching  for  a  few 
miles  we  arrived  at  a  new  camp.  It  looked  like  Muldorf ,  but  this  one 
was  bigger.  This  was  Waldlager.  Here  as  well  we  saw  only  men. 

Again  we  were  separated  from  them  by  a  fence. 

That  night  many  of  the  men  came  over  to  the  fence.  They 
were  going  over  to  all  of  the  women,  asking  who  they  were,  where  they 
came  from  and  so  forth.  Then  we  were  sent  to  the  bunkers.  Here  too, 
as  in  Muldorf,  there  were  no  barracks.  It  was  horrible.  There  was  a 
large  door  on  top  of  the  ground.  This  led  down  to  a  dark,  cold  hole, 
just  like  a  grave.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  there  was  straw,  on 
which  we  laid  down  and  tried  to  sleep. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  awoke  to  shouting,  easily  heard 
through  the  door  covering  the  bunker.  Zaell  appel.  My  sisters  and  I 
were  chosen  for  work.  This  time,  I  remember  the  exact  date.  It  was 
April  13th.  I  remember  because  my  father  had  died  on  April  13th  and 
we  were  thinking  about  him.  We  knew  what  had  happened  to  our  father, 
but  only  God  knew  what  became  of  our  mother.  It  was  April  13th,  a 
cold  day  in  the  forest,  and  we  were  working. 

I  had  a  wheelbarrow,  packed  with  heavy  stones.  I  got  beaten 
because  I  couldn’t  move  it  fast  enough.  It  was  cold  and  very  windy. 
All  I  had  on  was  a  grey  prison  dress  and  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs.  My 
hair  had  grown  about  an  inch.  I  was  freezing  but  somehow  I  got 
through  this  day.  We  marched  back  to  the  bunker  and  stood  for  zaell 
appel.  They  counted  us  over  and  over  again.  Then  an  officer 
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shouted,  "Farswind!",  which  meant  "Disappear!”,  and  he  left  for  the 
night . 

This  camp  also  had  a  barbed  wire  fence  all  around  it,  but  it 
wasn't  electrified  like  Auschwitz.  The  presence  of  the  guards  was 
not  as  oppressive  as  in  Auschwitz.  There  were  fewer  soldiers  and,  at 
night,  they  remained  well  outside  of  the  area  where  we  were  kept. 

After  the  officer  left,  we  all  ran  near  to  the  fence  that 
separated  us  from  the  male  prisoners.  Many  of  the  men  came  over  to 
the  fence  to  talk  to  us.  Some  of  the  men  hadn't  seen  any  women  in 
years.  They  lived  with  the  thought  that  only  Jewish  men  were  alive. 
They  were  happy  to  see  that  some  Jewish  women  were  still  alive. 

As  we  were  looking  around  asking  who  was  who,  I  saw  two 
young  boys  standing  together.  They  were  about  the  same  age  as  I 
was.  I  looked  at  them  and  they  moved  closer.  They  started  speaking 
Polish,  then  Yiddish  (Jewish) ,  then  German,  trying  to  communicate 
with  me.  I  was  not  fluent  in  any  of  these,  so  I  couldn't  understand 
them.  My  sister  Gizi  came  over  and  said  that  she  had  just  spoken  to 
a  man  from  Romania.  His  name  was  Bela  and  he  was  very  nice.  I 
pointed  to  the  two  boys  that  had  been  trying  to  speak  with  me.  I 
said  to  Gizi,  "Do  you  see  those  two?  One  of  them,  the  taller  one, 
has  the  most  beautiful  eyes.  He  has  so  much  love  in  his  eyes.  I 
told  her  that  if  we  were  free,  I  was  going  to  marry  him.  Gizi  said, 
"Aranka,  you're  getting  crazy!".  I  hadn't  really  even  spoken  to  him, 
but  I  had  a  very  strong  feeling  about  him.  It  grew  very  dark  and  we 
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had  to  go  into  our  bunker.  I  kept  thinking  about  the  boy  with  the 
love  in  his  eyes. 

The  next  day  brought  more  hard  labor.  Before  we  left  for 
the  work  detail  we  had  zaell  appel  as  usual.  It  was  a  cold,  windy, 
nasty  morning.  As  I  looked  through  the  fence  I  saw  the  good  looking 
boy  with  the  love  in  his  eyes.  We  just  looked  at  each  other.  I  even 
smiled.  Somehow,  for  the  moment,  I  didn't  feel  the  cold.  I  had 
never  felt  this  way  before.  Working  all  day,  I  couldn't  wait  for 
night  to  come  so  I  could  see  him. 

That  evening,  the  first  thing  the  boy  did,  through  the 
fence,  was  to  tell  me  his  name.  It  was  Josef  (Yosef) .  He  kissed  my 
hand  through  the  fence.  It  was  even  colder  now  and  he  took  off  his 
prison  jacket,  throwing  it  over  the  fence  so  that  I  could  wear  it. 
Later  on  that  night  he  came  looking  for  me.  He  gave  me  his  bread 
which  was  his  food  for  the  next  day.  I  just  stared  as  he  walked 
away.  I  began  to  cry.  I  thought,  if  this  boy  could  give  me  his 
jacket  so  that  I  would  not  be  cold,  and  his  bread  so  that  I  will  not 
be  hungry,  then  maybe  I  was  still  a  human  being.  We  agreed  that  each 
day  after  that,  when  the  Nazis  weren't  nearby,  we  would  meet  at  the 
fence.  We  were  falling  in  love.  I  think  that  this  gave  me  the  will 
to  live  from  then  on. 

The  next  night  Josef  came  to  the  fence  with  a  young  boy, 
about  thirteen  years  old.  The  boy  spoke  Hungarian  as  well  as 
Yiddish,  and  he  became  our  interpreter.  Josef  told  me,  through  the 
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boy,  that  I  should  meet  him  at  the  end  of  the  fence  the  next  day.  He 
said  that  he  loved  me.  I  wondered  for  a  moment  if  he  was  going  to 
turn  out  like  some  of  the  Polish  men  in  Cracow,  giving  me  bread  just 
to  have  me.  But  he  was  so  nice,  and  I  always  saw  the  love  in  his 
eyes.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  through  some  very  bad  times  before 
and  he  understood.  I  said  that  as  long  as  I  lived  through  the  next 
day,  I  would  meet  him. 

The  next  day  came  and  I  told  my  sisters  that  I  wanted  to 
meet  Josef.  They  all  walked  me  over  to  the  end  of  the  fence,  where 
there  was  a  small  opening.  Josef  was  waiting  there  for  me.  He 
wanted  me  to  come  with  him  to  his  bunker.  He  said  that  his  friend 
was  there  so  we  would  not  be  alone,  and  we  would  only  stay  for  a  few 
minutes.  Afterward,  I  could  come  back  to  my  sisters.  The  Nazis 
weren't  around,  so  I  squeezed  through  the  small  opening  and  went  with 
Josef . 

At  his  bunker,  Josef  kissed  me  and  told  me  that  he  loved 
me.  He  gave  me  a  copper  ring  with  his  initials  on  it.  A  friend  of 
his  worked  in  a  shop  inside  this  camp,  making  jewelry  and  things  for 
the  Nazis.  His  friend  had  made  this  ring  for  Joe,  to  be  my 
engagement  ring.  He  told  me  in  seven  different  languages  that  he 
loved  me,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a  girl  as  beautiful  as  me.  That 
made  me  very  happy.  Somebody  still  cared  and  looked  upon  me  as  a 
human  being.  I  had  the  most  extraordinary  feeling  that  I  cannot  put 
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For  now,  ours  would  be  a  forbidden  love.  Loving  somebody 
that  you  cannot  call  yours.  Loving  somebody  that  you  cannot  talk  to, 
or  touch  or  kiss  whenever  you  please.  How  can  you  love  when  you  are 
only  a  number?  But  we  were  in  love.  We  kissed  and  hugged  each 
other,  then  hurried  out  to  get  back  to  the  fence  before  any  guards 
came  around.  My  sisters  were  waiting  for  me  at  the  fence.  The 
entire  engagement  had  taken  ten  minutes,  but  every  minute  counted. 

My  sisters  were  happy  for  me.  They  thought  I  was  crazy,  but  what 
could  they  do  with  a  crazy  young  girl  who  was  in  love? 

The  ring  Josef  had  given  me  was  made  of  copper  and  had  a 
shine  like  a  star  in  the  dark  night.  I  was  not  afraid  to  wear  it  in 
this  camp.  The  copper  was  of  no  great  value  to  the  Nazis,  but  to  me 
it  was  priceless.  Besides,  our  Nazi  guards  only  took  out  the  work 
details,  inside  the  camp  we  had  Kapos  as  our  guards.  The  Nazis 
weren't  worried,  there  was  no  place  we  could  go. 

I  was  very  happy.  I  told  my  sisters  what  Josef  had  said 
about  my  being  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  seen.  I  said  that 
I  didn't  understand  how,  seeing  that  if  there  were  any  less  skin  on 
my  bones,  I  would  fall  apart.  Not  to  mention  my  almost  totally  bald 
head.  We  all  laughed. 

It  became  dark  and  we  all  went  into  the  bunker.  The  night 
went  fast.  I  was  fantasizing  about  what  I  would  do  if  we  were  free. 

I  would  take  my  fiance"  home  to  meet  my  mother,  my  brother  Lazi  and 
sister  Eva.  I  felt  like  singing  and  dancing.  I  soon  came  down  off 
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cloud  nine,  feeling  the  cold  hard  ground  of  the  bunker  beneath  me. 

Morning  came  and  we  had  to  line  up.  It  was  cold  and 
raining,  and  I  was  thankful  to  have  Josef's  jacket  to  keep  me  warm. 
Not  for  long.  A  female  officer  came  by  and  asked  me  where  I  had 
gotten  the  jacket.  I  should  have  realized  how  obvious  it  was,  since 
I  was  the  only  girl  wearing  one.  I  told  her  that  my  brother  had 
given  it  to  me.  She  ordered  me  to  give  it  back.  She  said  that  if 
she  saw  me  wearing  it  again,  I  would  be  punished.  She  beat  me  and 
then  she  left.  Needless  to  say,  I  gave  the  jacket  back  to  Josef. 

We  had  been  in  this  camp  for  about  two  weeks,  when  we  awoke 
one  morning  to  a  big  commotion.  We  didn't  know  what  was  going  on.  I 
went  near  the  fence  looking  for  Josef,  and  he  was  there  looking  for 
me.  He  told  me  that  we  were  going  to  be  transferred  out.  He  would 
try  his  best  to  be  on  the  same  train.  He  gave  me  his  piece  of  bread 
and  tried  to  kiss  me  through  the  barbed  wire,  nearly  poking  one  of  my 
eyes  out.  He  was  so  excited  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  this  camp 
with  me.  Little  did  we  know  what  awaited  us. 

Once  again  we  were  loaded  onto  the  cattle  train,  squeezed 
together  like  sardines.  We  were  still  separated,  men  from  women.  I 
knew  that  Josef  must  be  nearby  in  another  car  of  the  train.  It  was 
terribly  hot.  We  had  no  air  and  no  water.  We  hoped  and  prayed  that 
this  time  would  be  the  last.  The  train  pulled  out  and  moved  ahead 
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We  were  on  this  train  for  a  few  days.  The  train  continued 
to  move  slowly.  There  was  bombing  that  we  heard  but  could  not  see. 
The  Americans  were  bombing  the  German  troops,  and  some  of  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  My  sisters  and  I  were  getting  very  weak.  We  were 
tired,  hot  and  very  thirsty.  More  bombs  kept  falling  all  around  us. 
We  didn't  have  the  strength  to  care. 

Finally  the  train  stopped.  The  doors  opened  and  the  German 
guards  were  screaming,  "Rausi".  We  were  in  an  extremely  weakened 
condition.  Many  people  could  not  move,  but  the  cruelty  and  brutality 
continued.  Those  that  couldn't  get  out  were  dragged  out. 

Once  off  the  train,  we  saw  that  we  were  between  two 
mountains.  The  sun  was  shining,  but  it  was  cold,  windy  and  snowing. 
All  of  the  people,  dead  or  alive,  were  taken  off  the  train.  We  heard 
planes  flying,  and  bombing  in  the  near  distance.  Some  of  the  planes 
were  flying  so  low  that  we  could  see  them  quite  clearly.  They  were 
American  planes.  They  would  fly  by  a  few  at  a  time.  A  few  minutes 
later  they  would  come  again.  We  just  watched.  It  was  April  29th, 
1945.  I  told  my  sisters  that  we  would  be  free  on  May  1st,  my 
birthday. 

The  bombing  stopped.  Then,  the  Germans  began  machine- 
gunning  all  afternoon.  They  were  shooting  at  the  planes  and  the 
prisoners.  All  those  that  could  find  space  hid  underneath  the 
trains,  behind  the  large  iron  wheels,  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
machine-gunfire.  Bela,  the  boy  from  Romania,  by  this  time  had  become 
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Gizi's  boyfriend.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Romanian  army.  He 
said  that  we  should  remain  underneath  the  train  where  we  would  be 
safer  from  the  Germans.  I  still  had  not  seen  Josef,  and  was  very 
worried  about  his  safety. 

The  Germans  were  in  a  state  of  panic.  We  later  found  out 
that  their  orders  had  been  to  take  the  prisoners  to  the  Tyrol 
mountains  and  kill  them.  We  thought  that  this  is  how  it  would  end 
for  us.  Each  time  the  American  planes  left,  the  Germans  would  resume 
machine-gunning  the  prisoners.  They  were  losing  the  war,  and  this 
was  their  revenge.  In  addition,  they  wanted  to  destroy  the  "evi¬ 
dence"  of  their  unbelievable  cruelty  and  crimes  against  humanity.  We 
all  huddled  underneath  the  train  and  didn't  move.  We  stayed  this  way 
through  the  night. 

The  next  day  brought  more  bombing  and,  by  this  time,  the 
Germans  were  crazy  with  fear.  They  shot  at  everything  that  moved, 
when  they  weren't  running  for  cover  themselves.  This  was  April  30th, 
1945.  By  this  time,  unbeknownst  to  us,  the  railways  had  been  bombed, 
and  the  train  could  go  no  further.  I  wondered  where  Josef  was,  if  he 
was  alive. 

After  a  while  it  became  quiet.  No  planes,  no  bombing  and  no 
machine-guns.  We  came  out  from  our  hiding  place  underneath  the 
train.  We  didn't  see  any  soldiers,  only  many  dead  prisoners  around 
us.  Some  had  died  on  this  last  transport.  Many  more  had  died  in  the 
machine-gunning.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  go,  we  went  back 
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into  one  of  the  cars  of  the  train.  There  was  much  more  room  in  the 
car  now.  We  were  so  weak  that  we  took  advantage  of  the  calm  and  laid 
down  to  rest,  having  been  up  all  night  hiding  from  death.  After  a 
short  time  the  bombs  began  again.  I  just  stood  near  the  open  door  of 
the  car  and  watched.  The  sky  was  black  from  the  smoke  of  the  bombs 
and  the  planes.  It  was  like  many  birds  flying  through  the  sky,  but 
instead  of  whistling  birds,  you  heard  the  whistling  of  bullets  and 
bombs.  This  went  on  for  hours. 

Another  prisoner  came  to  our  car  and  told  me  that  Josef  and 
another  friend  had  been  shot.  My  heart  sank.  I  just  stood  at  the 
door  and  continued  to  watch  the  bombing.  I  had  no  feeling  anymore. 
When  the  planes  left,  it  became  quiet.  Although  many  of  the  Germans 
had  run  away,  some  of  them  had  only  been  hiding,  and  now  they  began 
their  machine-gunning  again.  I  was  not  afraid  any  longer.  I  stood 
in  the  open  doorway  and  watched.  There  were  dead  all  around  me.  I 
took  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  my  sisters  and  a  few  friends  were 
all  right. 

Afterwards  it  became  quiet  yet  again,  and  the  black  smoke 
dissolved  off  the  blue  sky.  I  looked  up  and  said  a  prayer... 

"Please  God  in  heaven,  help  us  to  be  free."  I  prayed  that  the 
Americans  would  succeed.  After  that  we  all  slowly  got  out  of  the 
train.  There  were  so  many  dead  on  the  ground,  we  only  got  as  far  as 
the  next  car  and  had  to  turn  back. 
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As  best  we  could  tell,  there  were  only  about  twenty  of  us 
left.  The  others  were  either  killed  in  the  shooting,  or  had  already 
been  dead  on  the  train.  As  I  looked  out  of  the  car,  I  saw  a  German 
guard  with  a  few  men  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  loaded  with  bread.  As 
they  came  closer  I  realized  that  one  of  the  men  was  Josef.  I  felt 
alive  again  and  I  called  out  to  him.  He  was  looking  for  me  also. 

With  every  car  that  he  passed,  he  said  that  he  prayed  he  would  find 
me.  The  moment  we  saw  each  other  we  were  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world.  Obviously,  and  thankfully,  he  had  not  been  shot,  as  the  other 
prisoner  had  said.  With  all  of  the  prisoners  in  the  same  physical 
condition,  I  suppose  it  was  easy  to  make  a  mistake.  All  that 
mattered  to  me  now  was  that  Josef  was  alive. 

Josef  came  into  the  car  of  the  train  and  began  to  remove 
pieces  of  bread  from  his  pants,  passing  them  to  everybody  in  the  car. 
People  were  taking  the  bread  and  eating,  but  I  could  not.  After  days 
of  starving,  my  hunger  had  been  stilled.  I  was  just  so  overjoyed  to 
see  Josef  alive.  That  was  enough  to  fill  me  up. 

Josef  told  us  that  the  German  guards  had  recruited  him, 
along  with  other  prisoners,  to  go  into  the  nearest  town  with  them  to 
get  food.  Certainly  they  did  this  for  the  Nazi  soldiers  and 
themselves,  not  for  the  Jews.  The  town  was  Tutsing,  not  far  from  the 
Tyrol  mountains.  They  had  gone  to  a  bakery,  finding  a  fresh  batch  of 
bread,  still  hot  from  the  oven.  Josef  seized  this  opportunity,  tying 
some  cord  around  the  bottom  of  his  pant  legs,  loading  in  as  much  of 
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the  bread  as  his  prison  pants  would  hold.  This  was  Josef,  always 
thinking  of  others. 

Most  of  our  German  guards  were  gone  by  this  time,  especially 
the  superior  officers.  Only  a  handful  of  low  ranking  soldiers 
remained.  They  continued  to  shoot  at  the  American  planes  which 
periodically  flew  over  and  bombed  around  us.  These  soldiers  began  to 
shout,  "The  Americans  are  coming!  You  are  free!"  However,  as 
prisoners  would  come  out  of  their  hiding  places,  they  would  be  cut 
down  by  machine-gunfire. 

At  the  urging  of  the  others,  I  did  eat  some  of  the  bread  for 
strength.  After  a  short  time  I  began  to  feel  sick.  After  not  having 
any  food  for  several  days,  the  bread  just  laid  in  my  stomach  like  a 
heavy  stone. 

Josef  said  that  we  shouldn't  stay  here  at  the  train.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  move  toward  the  Americans,  into  the 
forest  on  the  other  side  of  one  of  the  mountains.  It  would  be  dark 
in  a  while  and  it  would  be  best  to  leave  in  the  remaining  daylight, 
so  we  could  see  where  we  were  going.  We  were  down  to  a  small  group 
consisting  of  Gizi,  Bori,  Ella,  Bela  (the  man  from  Romania),  David  (a 
man  from  Greece),  Josef,  myself  and  a  few  others.  We  scattered  all 
at  once,  running  from  the  train  to  avoid  the  Germans'  bullets.  We 
heard  shooting,  and  bombing,  but  continued  to  run  into  the  forest 
with  as  much  strength  as  we  could  raise  from  our  bodies.  We  kept 
running  until  we  were  well  into  the  forest,  then  we  walked  toward 
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the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  away  from  the  death  that  lay  behind. 

Somehow,  thank  God,  we  made  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  before  sundown.  However,  our  happiness  was  short-lived  when 
we  saw  what  was  there.  Gestapo,  with  dogs,  machine-guns  and  other 
prisoners.  After  finally  escaping  our  German  captors,  we  walked 
right  into  the  middle  of  these  Nazis.  Our  hearts  sank  yet  again.  I 
told  Josef  that  I  loved  him,  but  feared  this  was  the  end. 

Josef  spoke  German  very  well.  He  raised  his  hands  up  to  the 
sky  and  slowly  walked  toward  one  of  the  soldiers.  The  soldier 
shouted,  ’’Haiti" ,  and  Josef  stopped.  They  spoke  in  German  and  then 
the  soldier  came  closer  to  where  the  rest  of  us  stood.  We  were 
trembling  with  fear.  The  soldier  ordered  us  to  kneel  down  on  the 
ground,  with  our  hands  raised  overhead.  We  remained  this  way  until 
sundown . 

This  young  German  soldier  kept  looking  at  me,  but  not  as  a 
prisoner.  I  was  very  much  afraid  and  I  told  Josef.  When  the  soldier 
came  closer,  Josef  spoke  to  him,  telling  him  that  I  was  his  sister. 
After  this  the  soldier  walked  away  from  us. 

Soon  after,  a  train  arrived  with  soldiers,  but  these  were 
not  Germans.  They  were  prisoners  of  war,  from  various  European 
countries.  The  Germans  took  us  over  and  loaded  us  onto  the  train 
with  these  men.  They  all  spoke  at  once,  wanting  to  know  who  we  were 
and  where  we  were  from.  These  men  were  not  Jewish,  but  they  suffered 
for  different  reasons.  We  were  slaves,  they  were  prisoners  of  war. 
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In  their  packs,  the  soldiers  had  some  dried  potato  skins, 
and  they  gave  us  some  to  eat.  I  couldn't.  I  had  no  stomach 
anymore.  I  was  very  thirsty,  but  nobody  had  any  water.  Again  we 
were  crowded  into  the  train.  We  moved  out  slowly,  nobody  knew  to 
where . 

The  next  day  came,  May  1st,  and  I  turned  twenty-one  years 
old.  Happy  birthday  to  me.  It  was  a  sunny  morning  and  the  train 
kept  moving  toward  a  destination  that  only  the  Nazis  knew.  The  POW's 
that  were  with  us  began  to  shout  about  something.  We  did  not 
understand.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  noise  and  the  train  stopped. 
The  doors  opened  and  these  POW's  jumped  up  and  ran  out  of  the  car. 

We  stayed  inside  the  car,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  bombing  began.  The  train  was  hit  very  hard  but  we 
didn't  move.  Some  of  the  Germans  left  the  train,  others  stayed  with 
us.  The  bombs  kept  falling.  We  didn't  care.  Some  people  panicked, 
but  we  just  sat  in  the  car,  no  strength  left  in  our  bodies.  The 
bombs  kept  falling  like  rain,  with  storms  of  machine-gunfire  flying 
all  around.  The  sky  was  black  with  smoke.  The  fighting  had  become 
more  intense  than  we  had  ever  seen.  We  knew  that  if  we  survived  this 
day,  somehow  we  would  make  it. 

Here,  it  was  not  Auschwitz.  This  was  war.  Not  just  for  us 
defenseless  prisoners,  but  for  these  strong  young  men,  whose  families 
waited  somewhere  in  Italy,  France,  America,  Romania,  on  and  on. 

Their  fate  could  have  been  decided  at  any  moment,  while  their 
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families  waited,  not  knowing.  We  had  no  families  anymore.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  world  had  gone  mad. 

Suddenly  it  became  unexplainably  and  mysteriously  quiet.  We 
didn't  know  what  had  happened.  Josef  went  to  investigate.  When  he 
came  back,  he  said  that  the  POW's  had  taken  some  of  the  prisoners' 
striped  jackets  and  put  them  on  top  of  the  train,  so  that  the 
American  bombers  could  see  that  this  train  contained  prisoners.  It 
must  have  worked  because  the  bombing  stopped. 

Just  how  much  the  bombers  were  aware  of  I  don't  know. 
Apparently,  they  were  at  least  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  trains  were 

German,  and  the  Nazis  were  moving  something  up  toward  the  mountain. 

The  jackets  indicated  that  the  Nazi  cargo  was  not  weapons  or 
munitions,  but  prisoners. 

Most  of  the  Germans  had  fled  the  area  by  this  time.  If  not, 
they  were  in  hiding  from  the  bombing.  Josef  said  that  we  should  walk 
down  the  mountainside.  He  saw  some  soldiers  there  that  looked  like 
Americans.  He  said  that  we  should  go  and  tell  them  that  we  were 
here,  because  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  see  us.  At  this  point,  we 
were  able  to  communicate  with  a  combination  of  words  in  different 
languages,  along  with  hand  gestures.  Josef  said,  "Come  with  me  and 
we  will  be  free!".  I  could  not  move.  Emotionally,  physically,  every 
which  way,  I  was  drained.  "Go  then,  be  free",  I  said  to  Josef.  "No! 

I  cannot  be  free  without  you",  he  said.  He  picked  me  up  and  slid 


down  the  snow  covered  mountainside  with  me  in  his  arms.  We  reached 
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the  area  where  the  soldiers  were.  They  were  Americans!  The  American 
soldiers  were  marching  in  the  snow,  toward  the  train  and  remaining 
prisoners.  One  of  the  soldiers,  a  black  man,  carried  the  American 
flag.  I  felt  like  I  was  in  heaven. 

We  were  free!  Everybody  began  screaming,  "Free!  Free!". 
Even  those  that  could  not  move  their  battered,  half-dead  bodies  were 
grateful.  The  Americans  had  their  victory,  and  we  had  our  freedom. 
Thank  God ! 

It  was  May  1st,  1945.  It  was  my  birthday.  I  was  twenty-one 
years  old.  I  received  the  nicest  gift  possible,  a  gift  from  God,  my 
life,  my  freedom.  People  who  died  that  day,  died  happy  because  they 
were  free.  Many  of  our  friends  did  not  make  it. 

The  area  we  were  in  was  called  Tutsing,  in  Germany,  between 
the  Tyrol  mountains.  People  from  the  Red  Cross  came  and  brought  us 
to  a  DP  (Displaced  Persons)  camp  called  Feldafing.  Before,  this 
place  had  been  Hitler's  Yugend  camp.  This  was  where  the  German  youth 
trained  to  be  Nazis  that  would  kill  all  Jews  and  take  over  the  world. 

We  had  to  walk  for  quite  a  while  to  get  there.  Little  by 
little  we  all  arrived.  We  each  received  a  change  of  clothing,  a  bar 
of  soap  and  a  towel.  We  showered,  had  some  cereal  and  went  to  sleep. 
Now  our  guards  were  the  American  soldiers. 

I  did  not  see  Josef  for  days.  The  men  were  in  a  different 
building,  next  to  ours.  Within  a  few  days  several  doctors  came  to 
examine  us,  giving  us  vitamins  to  go  along  with  the  good  food  we  had 
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been  receiving.  My,  what  they  must  have  thought  of  the  living 
skeletons . 

My  sisters  and  I  stayed  in  three  rooms  which  were  like  a 
small  apartment.  Perhaps  this  had  been  an  officer's  quarters.  As  we 
came  into  the  rooms,  Gizi  noticed  the  most  beautiful  draperies 
hanging  on  the  windows.  To  our  surprise,  she  took  them  off  and  said 
that  these  would  be  our  dresses.  The  fabric  was  pink,  with  flowers 
on  it.  I  looked  around  and  found  a  very  beautiful  silk  bathrobe,  and 
a  lovely  turban.  I  put  them  on  and  took  a  walk  around  the  large 
building  that  contained  our  rooms.  The  grounds  were  large,  with  many 
big  buildings  and  a  nearby  beach,  all  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
forest.  We  had  to  stay  in  the  building  and  were  not  allowed  on  the 
beach.  Some  sporadic  fighting  was  still  going  on  and  we  could  occa¬ 
sionally  hear  the  gunfire. 

As  I  was  walking  back  to  our  rooms,  I  saw  Josef  walking  with 
a  friend.  I  called  after  him.  He  stopped,  looked  at  me  in  the  robe 
and  turban  and  said,  "Aranka,  is  that  you?".  I  said,  "Yes,  how  do 
you  like  me?  How  do  I  look?"  He  just  stared  at  me  in  shock.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  started  to  cry  and  could  not  stop.  I 
just  stood  there  looking  at  him.  I  didn't  know  what  had  happened. 
Finally  he  recovered,  and  told  me  that  he  was  crying  because  his 
mother  was  not  here  to  see  the  beautiful  girl  that  he  loves.  He 
walked  with  me  back  to  my  room.  All  of  my  sisters  were  happy  to  see 


him. 
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JOSEF 


Josef  came  from  Poland.  Since  they  were  the  first  country 
to  be  invaded  by  the  Nazis,  he  had  endured  several  years  of  inhuman 
treatment  and  hard  labor  in  various  camps.  Josef  was  the  eldest  of 
three  sons  born  to  his  parents.  In  the  early  days  of  the  German 
occupation  of  Poland,  the  Germans  came  and  said  that  the  eldest  male 
of  all  Jewish  households  had  to  go  to  work  in  a  labor  camp.  Josef's 
father  left  home  on  a  day  that  Josef  was  working.  When  he  returned 
home,  Josef  found  his  mother  crying  and  she  told  him  what  had 
happened.  Josef  told  his  mother  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  father 
of  the  house  to  be  taken  away  from  the  home  and  family.  He  told  his 
mother  that,  being  the  eldest  son,  he  would  go  to  the  labor  camp  to 
take  his  father's  place.  He  did  just  that. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  he  told  the  German  soldiers  who 
he  was  and  explained  the  situation.  He  noted  that  he  was  young  and 
strong,  and  could  work  hard  for  them.  The  Germans  agreed  to  the 
switch.  As  Josef  entered,  his  father  exited.  They  paused  for  a 
tearful  hug  and  kiss.  That  was  the  last  time  that  Josef  saw  his 
father,  mother  and  two  brothers.  The  Nazi  invasion  progressed 
rapidly  and  Josef,  like  many  other  Polish  Jews,  was  sent  to  various 
labor,  and  subsequently,  concentration  camps. 


Josef  hoped,  as  we  all  did,  that  our  freedom  would  enable 
him  to  track  down,  and  be  reunited  with  his  family.  But  it  had  been 
years,  and  only  God  knew  the  fate  of  family  members  that  were  left 
behind . 

In  Feldafing,  Josef  came  over  to  our  place  every  day.  The 
men  were  still  kept  in  a  separate  building  and  had  to  have  a  pass  in 
order  to  come  into  the  women's  building.  Josef  would  come  and 
together  we  would  take  long  walks.  As  we  walked,  I  would  speak 
Hungarian  to  him.  He  learned  very  quickly,  more  and  more  each  day. 
Every  day  Josef  would  come  and  bring  me  flowers  that  he  had  picked  on 
the  grounds.  If  he  couldn't  find  flowers,  he  would  bring  me  colored 
leaves.  He  said  that  one  day  we  would  go  to  America  and  have  our  own 
garden,  so  I  could  have  flowers  each  day.  He  said  that  our  romance 
would  last  forever  and  that  he  would  never  change.  He  never  has. 
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LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS 


Love  was  able  to  blossom  for  us,  despite  the  destruction  of 
our  lives  and  the  personal  losses  we  all  shared.  I  was  deeply  in 
love  with  Josef,  and  he  with  me,  and  it  became  obvious  that  we  would 
marry.  Gizi  and  Bori  had  become  very  close  with  Bela  and  David,  both 
of  whom  they  had  met  in  Waldlager,  and  they  too  were  in  love.  Gizi's 
boyfriend  Bela  was  from  Romania.  Bori ' s  David  was  Greek.  Ella  met  a 
Polish  man  in  Feldafing.  His  name  was  Henry,  and  their  relationship 
also  progressed  quickly  into  a  strong  and  deep  bond. 

We  sisters  all  taught  the  boys  how  to  speak  Hungarian,  while 
they  taught  us  German  and  Yiddish  (Jewish) .  This  type  of  thing  went 
on  with  many  people  that  had  met  in  the  camps.  We  had  a  lot  of 
laughs  trying  to  communicate  in  our  new-found  languages.  Joe  learned 
Hungarian  very  quickly,  and  was  speaking  within  a  few  weeks.  He  had 
a  facility  for  languages  and  spoke  several  of  them  fluently.  We 
became  very  close  by  the  time  we  understood  each  other,  and  our 
romance  had  blossomed  into  a  deep  love. 

One  morning  Josef  came  to  me  and  said  that  we  were  going  to 
get  married  the  next  day.  He  had  taken  care  of  everything.  He  had 
obtained  a  pass  so  that  we  could  go  to  the  next  city  and  be  married. 
Although  I  was  taken  aback  by  the  haste  with  which  Joe  had  made  the 
arrangements,  I  too  was  anxious  to  become  his  wife.  The  next  day  we 
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would  go  to  the  city  called  Troubing  and  we  would  be  married.  We 
made  up  to  meet  on  the  beach  later  that  day.  This  being  a  few  weeks 
later,  we  were  now  allowed  on  the  beach,  which  was  right  near  the 
grounds  of  Feldafing.  Josef  said  that  he  would  teach  me  how  to 
swim.  I  had  never  learned  how  and  thought  it  was  time  that  I  did. 
Josef  left  my  room  and  I  told  my  sisters  of  our  plans. 

Later  that  day  I  walked  down  to  the  beach  to  meet  Josef.  It 
was  a  beautiful,  sunny  afternoon.  I  saw  Josef  out  on  the  water  in  a 
small  row  boat.  I  walked  toward  the  shoreline  and,  as  I  passed  a 
small  green  bush,  a  large  Russian  man  leaped  out  from  behind  it  and 
grabbed  me.  He  wanted  to  rape  me.  I  screamed  for  help.  Josef 
quickly  came  ashore,  but  this  man  would  not  let  me  go.  My  sisters 
and  their  boyfriends  were  not  too  far  away.  They  too  heard  my 
screams.  Soon,  everybody  was  running  toward  me,  screaming  for  this 
man  to  let  me  go,  but  he  kept  dragging  me,  twisting  my  arm  behind  my 
back.  I  was  hysterical.  Imagine,  after  more  than  a  year  in  the 
camps,  I  had  successfully  avoided  the  unwanted  advances  of  German 
soldiers  and  criminal  prisoners,  only  to  have  this  man  try  to  rape  me 
just  before  my  wedding  dayl 

Luckily,  there  was  an  American  soldier  patrolling  the  beach 
nearby.  Josef  grabbed  him  and  came  running.  The  American  put  his 
rifle  to  the  Russian  man's  chest,  making  it  quite  clear  that  he  would 
shoot  if  I  wasn’t  released.  Finally  the  man  let  me  go.  After  this, 

I  never  left  Josef's  side.  I  was  certainly  glad  that  the  others  were 
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there  to  hear  my  screams.  I  tried  not  to  think  about  this  anymore, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  next  day. 

The  joy  associated  with  our  decision  to  marry  multiplied. 
Gizi,  Bori,  Ella  and  their  respective  boyfriends  decided  to  join  us. 
They  had  all  had  their  own  conversations  about  getting  married.  We 
would  all  make  the  trip  to  the  city  of  Troubing,  in  order  to  file  the 
necessary  papers  at  this  equivalent  of  "City  Hall". 

The  next  day  came  and  we  all  went  to  this  office  in 
Troubing.  When  we  arrived,  we  found  that  the  office  was  closed. 

Josef  spoke  German  very  well  and  found  out  that  they  were  only  closed 
for  lunch.  We  waited  excitedly  until  the  office  reopened.  It  was 
June  26,  1945.  We  all  lined  up  side  by  side  and  got  married. 

As  we  walked  back  to  Feldafing,  I  said  to  my  new  husband 
while  he  was  kissing  me,  "You  know,  I  only  married  you  on  paper.  I 
would  like  to  get  married  in  a  Jewish  ceremony,  the  traditional  way, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  a  white  dress."  Josef  thought  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  "All  right,  we  will  marry  tomorrow,  with  a  rabbi,  .  . 

and  music." 

The  next  day,  June  27,  1945,  it  was  raining  very  hard. 

Josef  came  over  early  in  the  morning.  We  had  not  spent  the  night 
together.  Although  we  were  married  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  city 
officials,  I  would  not  feel  as  though  we  were  married  until  the 
Jewish  ceremony  declared  so  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Josef  told  me  that 
our  wedding  would  be  at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon.  He  had  made  all 
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of  the  arrangements.  We  would  have  a  rabbi  from  Feldafing  who  had 
also  been  in  the  camps.  Josef  had  friends  in  Munich,  some  of  whom 
worked  in  a  warehouse  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration,  which  provided  food  and  provisions  for  the  DP 
camps.  They  would  come  to  the  wedding  and  bring  food  and  supplies 
for  the  celebration.  The  heavy  rain  continued  and  it  looked  as 
though  it  would  never  stop. 

Josef's  friend,  the  jeweler  who  made  my  engagement  ring,  had 
borrowed  three  white  wedding  gowns  from  German  families  in  the  area. 

I  chose  the  nicest  one  and  my  sisters  helped  me  dress.  Gizi,  Bori 
and  Ella  too  had  thought  of  joining  me  in  the  religious  ceremony. 
However,  somebody  said  that  it  was  unlucky  for  sisters  to  share  the 
same  wedding,  so  they  decided  not  to.  When  I  was  all  dressed  and 
ready,  we  waited  and  hoped  that  the  heavy  rains  would  stop. 

Shortly  before  five  o'clock,  as  if  God's  will,  the  rain 
stopped,  the  clouds  gave  way  to  sunshine  and  the  skies  were  blue 
again.  Josef’s  friends  arrived  from  Munich  in  an  army  truck  which 
they  had  borrowed  from  the  warehouse.  Josef  had  made  a  chuppa 
(canopy)  from  a  talis  (prayer  shawl) ,  and  at  each  corner  stood  a 
rabbi.  Josef  had  arranged  for  four  rabbis.  One  of  Josef's  friends 
from  Munich  played  the  violin  and  another  played  the  accordian. 
Everything  was  in  place  for  the  ceremony. 

It  was  very  beautiful  as  we  walked  toward  the  chuppa.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  the  clear  blue  sky  with  the  sun  shining.  I  saw  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky,  as  if  somebody  was  saying  "mazel  tov"  to  us.  All 
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of  the  people  in  the  camp  were  there  to  see  the  first  wedding  that 
took  place  since  our  liberation.  Love  is,  as  they  say,  universal, 
and  everybody  was  happy  for  us.  We  took  our  vows  in  the  tradition  of 

the  Jewish  people,  and  were  now  man  and  wife  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

After  the  ceremony  the  rabbis  sent  us  to  a  little  room,  so 
that  we  could  be  alone  as  man  and  wife.  We  were  very  happy,  but  very 
sad  at  the  same  time.  We  were  both  crying,  thinking  about  our 
parents,  and  how  they  weren't  here  to  see  us  get  married.  Josef  also 
had  two  brothers,  and  I  had  my  brother  Lazi  and  my  sister  Eva.  What 
happened  to  them?  God  only  knew.  We  had  already  started  to  use 
every  means  at  our  disposal  to  try  and  find  out  about  them. 

We  came  out  of  the  room  to  be  with  our  friends.  Boys  and 

girls  were  singing  and  dancing  to  the  music  being  played  by  Josef's 
friends.  People  were  able  to  forget  a  little  for  the  moment  and 
celebrate  with  us  in  the  joy  of  our  wedding.  It  was  a  great  day. 

From  then  on  I  was  Mrs.  Aranka  Besserman.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  we  were  married.  We  were  unbelievably  happy,  all  of 
us.  Just  weeks  before,  it  seemed  that  such  happiness  would  never 
again  be  possible.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  we  had  felt  this 
way.  Every  minute  of  the  day  was  precious.  We  had  found  miracles, 
love,  peace,  and  we  tried  to  give  each  other  strength.  We  lived  day 
to  day,  taking  everything  as  it  came.  Nothing  else  mattered,  except 


that  we  had  each  other. 
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AFTER  THE  WAR 


It  was  imperative  that  we  find  out  about  the  missing  members 
of  our  families.  At  best  we  would  be  reunited.  At  worst,  ...  we 
kept  hoping.  We  had  to  fill  out  papers  in  order  to  obtain  a  pass¬ 
port,  which  we  had  to  carry  at  all  times.  We  would  have  to  show  this 
to  police  or  MP ' s  on  command,  as  a  form  of  identification.  We  also 
needed  the  passport  so  that  we  could  go  around  to  different  DP  camps 

in  search  of  our  missing  family  members,  or  people  that  may  be  able 

« 

to  tell  us  anything  about  what  had  happened  to  them. 

To  obtain  the  passport,  we  went  to  a  large  DP  camp  in  Dacau. 
It  still  hurt  when  my  sister  Ella  pointed  to  where  she  had  seen  all 
of  those  frozen  bodies,  hundreds  of  them  lying  on  the  ground.  There 
were  no  empty  spaces  she  said,  just  wall  to  wall  dead. 

There  was  an  office  where  they  looked  into  a  large  book  or 
register  which  contained  our  names,  along  with  the  numbers  that  had 
been  tattooed  on  our  arms.  We  checked,  hoping  to  find  the  names  of 
my  mother,  brother  Lazi  and  sister  Eva,  or  Josef's  parents  or 
brothers,  but  they  were  not  listed.  Only  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  selected  for  hard  labor  were  in  this  register.  We  filed  the 
necessary  papers  and  we  all  received  an  "ausvise"  or  passport,  which 
we  always  had  to  carry  with  us. 
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In  and  around  Germany  we  would  see  many  men  without  arms  or 
legs,  or  eyes.  I  was  sorry  for  them.  I'm  sure  that  many  were  forced 
to  fight  the  war,  as  some  were  forced  to  kill  millions  of  innocent 
people . 

After  the  war,  I  met  a  very  nice  Polish  girl.  She  had  been 
tattooed,  but  not  just  on  her  arm.  She  had  a  big  "H"  on  her 
forehead.  This  stood  for  "hur",  or  "whore",  but  she  was  not.  She 
was  branded  this  by  the  Nazis.  Luckily  for  her,  a  German  pilot  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  and  taken  her  home  to  his  parents  in  Germany 
as  his  wife.  They  had  a  son,  and  she  wanted  to  raise  him  Jewish. 
Sadly,  the  baby  died  shortly  after  being  circumcised.  The  pilot 
never  returned  from  the  war.  The  girl  ended  up  going  to  Israel, 

(then  Palestine),  looking  for  her  family  like  everybody  else.  It  was 
very  sad.  I  think  about  her  a  lot,  knowing  that  she  has  her  own 
horrible  memories  to  haunt  her. 

We  used  every  method  at  our  disposal  to  try  to  locate  our 
families.  There  was  a  network  of  communication  between  the  various 
DP  camps,  provided  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  (UNRRA)  and  the  Red  Cross.  We  also  corresponded  with 
people  back  home.  It  was  very  frustrating  and  painful.  We  hoped  and 
prayed  that  each  new  day  would  be  the  one  that  reunites  us  with  our 


families . 
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WEILHEIM 


A  friend  of  Josef's  came  to  visit  us  from  Weilheim,  a  city 
not  far  from  where  we  were  staying.  He  told  Josef  that  in  his  DP 
camp,  married  couples  were  permitted  to  live  together  in  their  own 
separate  room.  He  said  that  Josef  and  I  should  come  there  and  live 
together  as  man  and  wife.  We  decided  to  go  there  and  look  into  it. 

The  next  day,  we  went  to  Weilheim  by  train  and  registered  in 
the  DP  camp  there.  It  made  the  most  sense  to  live  there,  together, 
now  that  we  were  married.  We  went  back  the  next  day,  to  let  my 
sisters  know  about  our  intentions  of  staying  in  Weilheim.  However, 
when  we  arrived  back  at  Feldafing  I  could  not  find  them.  One  of  our 
friends  said  that  a  transport  had  come,  leaving  for  Italy  on  route  to 
Palestine.  My  sisters  had  told  this  friend  that  they  would  pick 
Josef  and  I  up,  but  we  must  have  missed  them  in  transit.  I  cried  so 
hysterically  that  people  thought  I  had  gone  mad.  I  became  heartsick. 

We  had  all  talked  about  what  we  would  do  after  Feldafing. 
Some  talked  about  going  back  home,  but  I  couldn't  face  it.  Josef 
felt  the  same  way.  My  sisters  had  talked  about  going  to  Israel,  the 
land  of  the  Jews  in  the  bible.  After  having  suffered  as  Jews,  many 
had  this  reaction.  In  Israel,  Jews  were  a  majority.  They  wouldn't 
have  to  fear  another  experience  like  the  one  we  had  been  through. 
Josef  and  I  felt  strongly  about  America.  Josef  had  cousins  there, 
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and  I  too  had  several  aunts  and  uncles  living  in  New  York. 

Although  it  became  obvious  that  we  all  had  different 
feelings  and  plans,  nothing  definitive  had  really  been  decided.  I 
was  gone  for  one  day,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  sisters.  I 
missed  them  immediately.  We  had  been  through  hell  and  back,  always 
with  one  thought,  to  remain  together.  Now,  after  all  of  our 
struggles  and  hardships,  free  of  the  horrors  of  the  Nazis,  we  were 
separated.  My  sisters  were  still  together,  but  I  felt  left  behind. 
Worse  yet,  we  never  had  the  chance  to  say  goodbye. 

We  went  back  to  Weilheim.  We  lived  in  a  house  owned  by  a 
German  family.  We  had  one  furnished  room.  We  ate  our  meals  in  a 
hotel  called  Brauwastel,  along  with  other  refugees.  This  was 
arranged  by  the  UNRRA  and  the  Red  Cross.  We  continued  our  search  for 
our  families.  We  traveled  from  Weilheim  to  Munich,  but  found 
nothing.  We  kept  hoping. 

One  Sunday,  we  went  to  a  football  game  in  Weilheim.  We  sat 
down  on  long  benches  and  enjoyed  watching  the  game.  At  one  point,  I 
glanced  to  my  side.  To  my  surprise,  who  should  be  sitting  next  to  me 
but  Miklos  Horthy,  who  was  the  former  head  of  state  of  Hungary.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  what  time  it  was.  I  just  stared  at  him.  After 
all,  here  I  sat  next  to  the  man  that  had  been  the  head  of  my  country  1 

After  a  while  I  asked  him  why  he  had  put  us  into 
concentration  camps.  He  said  that  he  had  not  known  of  the  camps.  He 
had  only  signed  papers  permitting  young  people  to  work  under  the 
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German  laws  during  the  occupation.  After  that,  the  Nazis  packed  up 
him  and  his  wife  and  relocated  them.  Actually,  he  had  been  deported 
to  Austria.  I  could  only  cry  and  show  him  the  number  tattooed  on  my 
arm.  He  just  looked  at  me  with  his  mousey  eyes.  I  got  up,  crying, 
and  left  the  game. 

After  that  day  I  saw  Horthy  many  times,  with  his  wife,  going 
to  church.  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  In  Hungary  he  had  been  a  big  man. 
Before  this,  I  had  only  seen  him  in  newsreels,  sitting  in  a  beautiful 
coach,  drawn  by  six  white  stallions.  He  had  been  like  royalty.  Now, 
I  saw  a  little  old  man,  who  may  even  have  been  hungry.  They  took 
away  his  country  too.  Maybe  he  gave  it  away. 

It  was  here,  in  Germany,  that  Josef  learned  the  fate  of  his 
family.  After  networking  through  the  DP  camps,  it  was  actually 
through  other  survivors  that  Josef  heard.  The  news  was  not  good. 

Josef's  father  was  sent  to  Auschwitz.  The  Nazis  had  found 
sugar  in  his  possession,  which  was  forbidden.  Josef's  mother,  and  a 
niece  in  her  care,  had  been  sent  to  the  crematory.  Josef's  younger 
brother  Shlomo  was  beaten  to  death  with  a  shovel,  for  failing  to 
satisfactorily  perform  a  work  detail.  Josef  received  no  information 
on  his  youngest  brother,  Leib. 

Naturally,  the  news  hit  Josef  very  hard.  Your  head  told  you 
what  the  worst  could  be,  but  your  heart  held  out  hope  for  the  best. 

My  heart  went  out  to  Josef.  I  love  him  deeply  and,  as  he  was 
hurting,  I  too  shared  the  pain.  I  also  thought  of  my  mother,  my 


. 
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brother  Lazi  and  my  sister  Eva.  Did  their  lives  fall  to  similar 
fates?  Would  I  ever  find  them?  We  continued  to  search  for 


information  on  them  and  Josef's  brother  Leib 


GOOD  NEWS 


Throughout  Germany  there  were  different  DP  camps  in  what 
were  called  "zones".  There  were  British,  Russian,  French  and 
American  zones,  which  were  determined  by  the  country  that  liberated 
that  area  of  Germany.  One  day,  somebody  told  Josef  that  they  had 
seen  his  brother  Leib  somewhere  in  the  British  zone.  He  was  alive! 

Happiness  filled  our  hearts  that  day.  Josef  sent  word  to 
all  of  the  DP  camps  in  the  British  zone.  Each  day  after  that  we 
would  go  to  the  train  station  to  wait  for  Leib's  arrival. 
Communications  being  what  they  were,  we  had  no  way  of  knowing  when  he 
would  come.  Finally,  after  about  one  week,  Leib  did  arrive. 

I  cannot  put  into  words  the  happiness  that  we  felt.  With 
the  happiness  naturally  there  was  sadness  too,  for  the  years  of 
separation,  the  horrors  endured  and  now,  the  reality  of  their  loss. 

We  all  cried  for  days.  Leib  could  not  stop.  He  cried  on  and  on. 
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Leib  told  us  that  he  had  met  somebody  who  had  come  to  his 
camp,  telling  him  that  his  brother  Josef  was  in  a  DP  camp  near 
Munich,  and  that  he  had  even  gotten  married.  Leib  had  hitchhiked  for 
a  week  looking  for  us,  since  most  of  the  railroads  were  bombed  out. 

He  had  gone  to  Feldafing,  where  he  found  out  about  our  move  to 
Weilheim. 

Leib  told  us  of  the  time  after  Josef  had  left  home  to 
replace  his  father  in  the  labor  camp.  The  Nazis  soon  returned, 
demanding  that  another  male  come  and  perform  their  inhuman  work 
details.  This  time  Leib  chose  to  go.  Leib,  having  been  in  different 
camps  than  Josef,  endured  the  same  torment  of  not  knowing  what  had 
happened  to  his  family.  Soon  after,  the  Nazis  were  back  for  Shlomo. 
Now  we  all  knew  what  happened  to  Shlomo  and  Josef  and  Leib's  parents. 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  Josef  reunited  with  his  brother. 

Leib  lived  with  us  in  the  same  house.  I  tried  to  teach  him 
Hungarian,  and  he  too  learned  very  quickly.  We  got  along  very  well. 
Finding  Leib  renewed  my  hope  of  locating  my  mother,  brother  and 
sister.  It  had  become  apparent  that  the  older  people  were  killed  by 
the  Nazis  since  they  had  no  use  for  them.  My  head  knew  that  finding 
my  mother  alive  was  not  likely,  but  my  heart  still  hoped.  Eva  and 
Lazi  were  young,  making  their  chances  for  survival  greater. 
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We  returned  one  day  to  Feldafing,  hoping  to  find  some  new 
information.  Perhaps,  like  Leib,  the  others  would  have  heard  that 
we  were  there.  As  in  all  of  the  DP  camps,  Feldafing  had  a  register 
of  people’s  names  and  locations.  There  was  also  a  long  bulletin 
board  on  which  personal  messages  could  be  left.  Many  families  were 
reunited  in  this  way.  My  heart  skipped  a  beat  as  I  read  my  name  on 
the  board,  with  a  note  to  see  somebody  in  the  office. 

We  were  there  for  a  long  time  until  a  girl  came  over  to  help 
us.  She  asked  me  many  questions,  about  my  maiden  name,  where  I  was 
born,  my  parents  names,  etc.  I  tried  to  ask  her  why  she  was  asking 
me  all  this,  but  was  told  to  just  answer  the  questions.  She  then 
asked  for  the  names  of  my  brother  and  sisters.  I  told  her,  barely 
able  to  contain  myself,  my  excitement  turning  to  anxiety.  The  girl 
wrote  all  of  the  information  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  got  up  and 
left  the  room.  I  sat  there  waiting,  not  knowing  what  to  think. 

After  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  like  forever,  the  girl 
returned  and  said  that  she  was  sorry  if  she  made  me  worry,  but  she 
first  had  to  be  certain  that  I  was  Aranka  Moses  from  Atkar,  Hungary. 
Moses  was  my  maiden  name.  Then,  the  girl  handed  me  an  envelope.  It 
was  a  letter  from  America.  I  just  held  the  envelope,  looking  at 
Josef.  He  said,  "Open  it!"  I  quickly  opened  the  envelope  to  find  a 
letter  written  in  Hungarian.  It  was  from  my  Aunt  Sara,  my  father's 
sister,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  family  my  father  had  in  America. 

The  letter  said  that  they  were  very  happy  to  locate  me,  and  would 
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do  everything  they  could  to  help  me  come  to  America.  I  read  the 
words  but  couldn't  believe  them.  I  stood  there,  looking  at  Josef, 
and  began  to  cry.  Josef  thought  the  news  must  be  bad.  He  asked  me 
what  it  was  all  about  and,  when  I  calmed  myself,  I  read  the  letter  to 
him. 

After  the  war,  we  were  homeless.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what 
that  feels  like?  There  was  no  place  to  go.  Nobody  cared.  Nobody 
wanted  us.  Of  course  there  was  all  of  the  help  we  received  from 
UNRRA,  the  Red  Cross  and  others.  However,  this  was  temporary.  Our 
homes  had  been  taken  away  from  us,  along  with  our  families.  In  many 
cases,  homes  were  destroyed,  or  taken  over.  With  all  that  we  had 
been  through,  we  could  never  go  back.  The  letter  lifted  my  spirits, 
knowing  that  across  an  ocean,  in  a  free  world,  somebody  did  care. 
There  was  family.  Blood  relatives  of  my  father  wanted  to  help  me. 

My  life  was  beginning  to  take  shape  once  again.  I  did  have  some 
place  to  go.  I  have  gotten  a  second  chance. 

At  first  we  did  have  thoughts  of  returning  to  our  home¬ 
lands.  However,  even  if  we  could  live  with  all  that  had  happened  and 
piece  together  our  lives,  the  Russian  presence  was  being  strongly 
felt  in  Europe.  We  did  not  wish  to  go  where  there  was  no  freedom  and 
democracy.  We  had  had  our  fill  of  such  politics  and  persecution. 
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I  had  known  that  my  father  had  a  large  family  in  The  United 
States,  but  I  only  knew  their  names,  having  no  idea  where  they  lived 
or  how  I  might  possibly  contact  them.  Being  located  by  them  was 
truly  a  blessing. 

I  wrote  to  my  Aunt  Sara  and  told  her  that  I  was  married.  I 
said  that  I  would  love  to  come  to  America,  but  I  would  only  come  with 
my  husband.  I  wrote  about  what  had  happened  to  Josef's  family.  Leib 
was  all  the  family  that  Josef  had  and  I  could  never  ask  him  to  leave 
without  Leib.  It  was  agreed.  All  three  of  us  would  go.  This  was 
hard  for  my  family,  partly  because  of  the  money  involved.  Addition¬ 
ally,  regulations  stated  that  they  had  to  arrange  for  employment,  as 
well  as  a  place  for  us  to  live.  Josef,  Leib  and  I  registered  in 
order  to  emigrate  to  America.  We  waited  for  two  long  years. 
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WHILE  WE  WAITED 


I  would  correspond  with  my  Aunt  Sara,  keeping  her  up  to  date 
on  our  progress  toward  emigrating  to  America.  It  was  taking  a  long 
time  for  us  to  hear  any  news,  but  recovery  from  the  war  was  a  huge 
effort.  So  many  of  us  were  in  the  same  situation. 

We  went  to  Feldafing  one  day,  in  September  of  1945,  to  visit 
friends.  The  Jewish  high  holidays  were  coming  up  and  the  camp  was 
filled  with  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls.  Everyone  there  was  excited, 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  an  American  General,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  coming  to  the  camp.  The  General's  name  was  Eisenhower.  When  he 
did  arrive,  we  were  thrilled  to  see  him.  He  said  that  he  was 
returning  to  The  United  States,  and  that  we  too  would  be  able  to  come 
to  America.  Everybody  in  the  camp  felt  good,  especially  those  with 
plans  of  going  to  America. 

As  time  went  on,  many  people  also  returned  to  their  native 
lands  all  over  Europe.  I  told  Josef  that  we  had  no  more  home.  We 
would  go  to  America.  That  would  be  our  home.  Josef  too  had  some 
family  there.  He  had  an  uncle  in  Chicago,  and  he  knew  his  name. 

I  kept  hoping  that  UNRRA  or  The  Red  Cross  would  come  and 
tell  me  that  they  had  found  my  mother,  my  sister  Eva  and  my  brother 
Lazi.  I  never  gave  up  hope.  Whenever  we  heard  about  an  incoming 
transport  carrying  people  from  Hungary,  we  would  be  there  to  meet  it. 
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hoping  to  find  them,  or  at  least  somebody  who  may  know  of  their 
whereabouts. 

I  sent  letters  back  home  to  some  of  my  family's  close 
friends,  letting  them  know  where  I  was  and  the  status  of  my  family  to 
the  extent  that  I  knew.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  found  out  the 
exact  whereabouts  of  Gizi,  Bori  and  Ella.  They  too  had  written  home 
to  our  neighbors.  Ella  had  taken  the  transport  to  Italy  and,  after 
spending  some  time  there,  moved  to  England,  where  her  husband  Henry 
had  a  sister.  Gizi  and  Bela  had  gone  to  Palestine.  Bori  and  David 
went  to  Greece  and  then  on  to  Palestine,  where  they  too  settled.  I 
missed  them  so  much.  At  least  now  we  were  able  to  correspond. 

One  day,  we  heard  about  an  incoming  transport  containing 
many  Hungarian  people.  We  spent  all  day  there  asking  around  about  my 
family.  The  transport  was  quarantined,  which  made  things  more 
difficult.  We  had  to  sneak  around  to  get  to  talk  to  the  passengers. 
This  was  not  smart  on  our  part,  considering  the  risk  to  our  health, 
but  we  were  so  desperate  for  any  possible  information  on  my  family. 

We  sneaked  into  a  smokey  room,  filled  with  people.  We  began 
to  search  the  faces  for  any  signs  of  familiarity.  People  looked 
different  after  the  horrors  we  had  been  through,  but  I  would  know  my 
family,  as  anybody  would.  My  eyes  fell  on  a  familiar  face,  and  I 
thought  my  heart  would  burst  through  my  chest.  It  was  my  sister  Eva. 
She  was  with  a  man,  her  new  husband.  His  name,  like  my  brother's, 
was  Lazi.  This  Lazi  also  was  Hungarian,  and  Eva  had  known  him  from 
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back  home.  Naturally,  we  were  ecstatic  to  see  each  other.  One  of  my 
prayers  had  been  answered. 


EVA 


Before  our  world  had  been  shattered,  Eva  had  been  living  in 
Budapest,  staying  in  a  girl's  dormitory.  For  work,  Eva  apprenticed 
as  a  beautician.  When  the  time  came  that  Jews  were  no  longer 
permitted  in  the  city,  and  were  forced  to  live  in  the  ghettos,  a  good 
friend  of  our  family  had  helped  her.  The  man,  a  Catholic,  gave  Eva 
his  wife's  papers  and  she  went  into  hiding  in  various  places. 

Later  on,  as  things  worsened,  a  rich  woman  who  owned  a 
chocolate  factory  hid  Eva  in  her  villa  in  Budapest.  However,  after  a 
time,  Eva  felt  that  her  presence  could  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
woman  and  she  left.  She  returned  to  our  village,  Atkar.  One  of  our 
neighbors  hid  her  in  their  home.  Then,  the  Germans  came  marching 
through  the  village.  When  it  was  safe  Eva  left,  again  not  wanting  to 
endanger  this  woman,  or  her  family. 

Eva  had  also  suffered  a  lot,  all  that  time  running  and 
hiding.  Her  family  was  taken  away  from  her,  their  fate  unknown.  She 
heard  of  the  atrocities.  She  knew  that  the  Nazis  were  killing  the 
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Jewish  people.  She  could  not  go  home.  She  had  no  money,  no  place  to 
go.  Eva  felt  trapped  and  just  couldn't  take  it  anymore.  She  threw 
herself  into  the  Danube  River,  wanting  to  end  her  suffering.  Luck¬ 
ily,  a  farmer  that  was  nearby  witnessed  her  attempt  and  pulled  her 
from  the  river,  saving  her  from  drowning.  This  man  took  care  of  her, 
hiding  her  for  a  while. 

When  the  Germans  were  fighting  the  Russians,  and  word  of 
their  defeats  started  to  circulate,  Eva  left  again.  She  met  Lazi,  a 
childhood  sweetheart  from  back  home.  When  the  war  was  over,  they 
married  and  began  their  own  search  for  their  families.  Eva  had 
learned  of  my  location  in  Weilheim  from  friends  back  home  in 
Gyongyos,  and  she  and  Lazi  boarded  a  transport  to  go  there. 

The  place  where  Josef  and  I  found  Eva  was  like  a  fortress. 
During  the  war,  German  soldiers  had  lived  there.  Around  the  entire 
building  was  a  wall,  six  feet  high.  When  it  was  dark,  we  all  left 
together.  We  brought  Eva  and  Lazi  back  with  us  to  Weilheim.  A 
friend  of  ours  helped  us  to  register  them  in  the  DP  camp.  They  also 
registered  for  emigration  to  The  United  States.  They  lived  in 
Germany,  and  even  had  a  son  there,  while  awaiting  word  to  go  to 


America . 
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LATER 


It  was  1947,  nearly  two  years  since  our  liberation  from  the 
camps,  and  we  were  still  in  Germany.  This  was  very  frustrating. 

After  deciding  where  to  go,  we  had  waited  so  long.  By  this  time,  Eva 
and  Lazi's  son  had  begun  to  walk  and  talk.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  with 
him. 

One  day,  we  received  notice  for  Josef,  Leib  and  I  to  go  to 
Munich.  We  were  to  go  to  the  American  consulate.  We  were  very 
happy,  thinking  that  our  time  had  finally  come.  However,  this  was 
only  the  beginning.  We  had  to  pass  a  physical,  to  see  if  we  were 
healthy  enough  to  go  to  America.  This  was  the  first  of  many  trips  we 
would  have  to  make  to  Munich,  but  we  didn't  mind.  With  every  step, 
we  came  closer  to  America. 

In  the  DP  camp,  sometimes  boys  and  girls  would  organize  a 
dance.  Josef  and  I  would  go  also,  but  I  realized  that  Josef  wouldn't 
dance.  He  didn't  know  how.  How  could  he?  He  had  been  in  labor  and 
concentration  camps  since  the  age  of  sixteen.  I  told  Josef  that  we 
were  young  people,  and  I  would  like  to  dance  with  him. 

On  one  occasion,  there  was  a  dance,  and  Josef  and  I  went. 

It  was  a  holiday.  We  went  for  awhile,  but  returned  to  our  apartment 
early  because  we  had  to  go  to  Munich  on  the  first  train  the  next 
morning.  We  traveled  on  a  train  with  people  of  all  different 
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nationalities,  and  we  could  hear  all  different  languages  being 
spoken.  That  day,  behind  us,  two  men  were  speaking  Polish. 

Suddenly,  I  noticed  that  Josef  was  becoming  very  nervous.  He  was 
listening  to  the  two  men.  Josef  got  up  and  told  me  to  come  with  him, 
away  from  where  we  had  been  sitting.  His  face  was  very  pale  and  I 
knew  something  was  wrong. 

Josef  said  that  something  had  happened  at  the  dance  after  we 
left  the  night  before.  Somebody  had  been  shot.  The  two  men  behind 
us  had  done  it.  They  were  even  saying  where  they  had  hidden  the  gun. 
Josef  said  that  he  was  going  to  find  the  police  and  report  this.  He 
said  that  I  should  stay  there  and  watch  to  see  if  those  men  got  off 
the  train.  I  could  not  believe  that  this  was  happening  to  us. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  police  came  back  with  Josef.  They 
sealed  the  doors  to  that  car  of  the  train  and  arrested  those  two 
murderers.  Josef  had  given  all  of  the  information  to  the  police. 

The  men  had  been  saying  that  their  victim  had  only  been  a  Jew,  and 
nobody  cared  about  a  Jew.  But  somebody  did  care.  My  Josef.  We  were 
shaken  by  this  incident,  but  continued  on  to  Munich.  We  took  care  of 
our  business  there  and  returned  to  Weilheim. 

It  turned  out  that  a  young  man  had  been  shot  and  killed  by 
those  two  men  on  the  train.  The  young  man  had  been  a  friend  of 
Josef's.  He  was  ready  to  go  to  America  too.  He  had  survived  five 
years  in  the  concentration  camps,  only  to  be  murdered.  He  was  only  a 


Jew. 
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Everybody  at  the  camp  knew  what  had  happened.  All  of  the 
people  came  to  the  funeral.  We  were  all  sick  over  this  senseless 
loss  of  life,  after  five  years  of  long  suffering.  The  rabbis  made 
long  speeches,  but  nothing  would  bring  back  this  beautiful,  young 
life.  Even  some  priests  had  come  to  the  funeral.  They  too  were  very 
sorry  for  what  had  happened,  but  could  do  little  to  comfort  us. 
Another  piece  of  our  hearts  was  broken.  I  told  Josef  that  it  was 
meant  for  us  to  be  on  that  train,  so  that  we  were  able  to  know  who  to 
blame  for  this.  We  later  heard  that  the  guilty  ones  had  been 
punished . 

Some  time  went  by  and  we  continued  to  make  trips  to  Munich, 
doing  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  go  to  The  United  States.  We 
continued  our  correspondence  with  my  sisters  and  my  Aunt  Sara,  and 
hoped  that  we  would  soon  be  able  to  embark  on  our  new  lives. 

One  morning,  the  doorbell  rang  at  the  house  that  we  were 
staying  in.  I  opened  the  door  and  there  stood  my  brother  Lazi.  We 
were  both  overwhelmed  with  happiness.  We  hugged,  talked  and  cried 
for  days.  The  hardest  thing  for  me  was  to  explain  what  had  happened 
to  our  mother,  and  recount  the  things  that  the  rest  of  us  had  been 


through . 
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LAZI 


Lazi  too  had  suffered,  also  narrowly  escaping  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  Before  the  Nazi  occupation,  Lazi  had  gone  off  to 
serve  in  the  Hungarian  army,  like  many  boys  his  age.  When  the  Nazis 
came,  he  became  first  their  soldier,  and  then  their  slave.  At  one 
point,  at  the  front  lines,  he  had  to  carry  wounded  and  dead  German 
soldiers,  or  dig  trenches.  Other  boys  were  in  the  same  situation. 

If  they  were  shot  or  killed,  there  was  no  loss.  They  were  only  Jews. 
In  fact,  Lazi  had  been  shot.  Thankfully,  he  was  able  to  survive.  He 
then  had  to  endure  the  emotional  pain  of  fearing  what  had  happened  to 
his  family. 

Lazi  returned  home  following  the  liberation,  and  found  out 
from  our  neighbors  there  that  I  was  in  Weilheim.  After  he  found  us, 
he  stayed  there  also.  I  wrote  to  my  Aunt  Sara  immediately,  telling 
her  about  Lazi.  I  also  wrote  my  other  sisters.  Lazi  too  began 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  emigrate  to  America. 
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THE  JOURNEY 


At  last!  We  received  a  letter  from  Munich,  instructing  us 
to  come  there,  in  order  to  make  the  next  transport  to  America.  Leib 
would  come  with  Josef  and  I  to  a  new  life  in  a  free  land.  We  were 
dancing  with  happiness.  I  was  also  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  my 
brother  Lazi  and  my  sister  Eva  and  her  family.  After  all  we  had  been 
through,  the  thought  of  further  separation  was  heartbreaking.  How¬ 
ever,  they  had  all  applied  to  emigrate  and  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  until  they  would  follow  us  there.  We  would  keep  in  touch  by 
mail,  and  look  forward  to  being  reunited  in  America. 

It  was  December,  1947.  We  took  the  train  to  Munich.  Being 
winter,  the  train  was  filled  with  people,  many  of  them  Germans  that 
were  going  skiing.  We  arrived  in  Munich  along  with  hundreds  of 
people  that  were  part  of  the  Polish  quota,  for  the  next  transport  to 
America.  Josef  and  Leib  were  Polish  and,  as  Josef’s  wife,  I  quali¬ 
fied  for  this  quota. 

From  Munich  we  had  to  travel  to  Bremen  Harbor.  However, 
when  we  arrived,  the  ship  had  already  left.  We  would  have  to  wait 
for  the  next  one  to  come.  We  had  no  money  or  food.  Luckily,  we  made 
friends  with  some  other  people  there  who  were  kind  enough  to  share 
their  provisions  with  us.  They  treated  us  like  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  were  able  to  stay  at  this  port,  courtesy,  of  UNRRA We  - 
slept  on  bunk  beds  in  a  huge  room  with  many  people  like  ourselves. 
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Between  two  and  three  weeks  later,  the  next  ship  arrived. 

We  were  able  to  wait  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  our  new-found 
friends.  It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  goodbye  to  my  loved 
ones,  but  God  gave  me  strength,  and  we  started  out  for  a  new  life. 

The  name  of  the  ship  was  The  S.S.  Marine  Flasher.  Once  on 
the  ship,  we  had  to  go  into  a  large  room,  where  our  papers  were 
checked.  Hundreds  of  us  were  packed  onto  this  large  ship.  Our 
physical  examination  had  previously  been  approved,  and  we  had 
received  a  small  pox  vaccination.  The  ship  pulled  away  from  the 
dock,  and  we  left  Germany  behind. 

There  was  a  lot  of  excitement  on  the  ship,  and  people  were 
crying  with  mixed  emotions.  I  was  happy  at  the  prospect  of  a  new, 
free  life,  but  saddened  at  the  thought  of  a  large  ocean  between  me 
and  my  brother  and  sisters.  A  thousand  different  thoughts  raced 
through  my  mind. 

On  the  ship,  men  and  women  traveled  separately,  married  or 
not.  Josef  and  Leib  stayed  with  the  men  on  the  lower  deck,  while  I 
was  with  the  women  and  children  on  the  upper  deck.  During  the  day, 
we  would  meet  in  the  dining  room,  or  on  the  outer  deck.  On  the  first 
night,  we  were  given  very  good  food,  but  I  could  not  eat.  All  I 
could  do  was  smell  the  food.  There  was  just  too  much  excitement  and 
anticipation.  Butterflies  took  up  all  the  room  in  my  stomach.  Our 
ship  sailed  on  the  ocean,  and  each  day  I  would  look  out  over  the 
railings  and  see  water,  water  and  more  water.  The  further  we 
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traveled,  the  more  seasick  I  became.  At  times,  the  weather  was  bad 
and  the  sea  was  choppy.  Nothing  seemed  to  bother  Leib  and  Josef. 

They  ate  all  of  their  meals.  Whatever  Josef  couldn't  finish,  along 
with  my  share,  would  go  into  his  pockets,  and  he  would  save  it  for  a 
later  time.  Josef  was  probably  one  of  the  few  to  gain  weight  on  the 
ship . 

We  sailed  for  about  two  weeks.  Early  one  morning  somebody 
began  to  scream,  "Wake  up!  Get  up!  We're  in  America!".  Everybody 
jumped  up  and  ran  out  onto  the  deck.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
thank  God  that  we  had  arrived  safely.  I  looked  up  at  the  sky.  Since 
it  was  early  in  the  morning,  the  sky  was  still  dark  and  full  of 
shining  stars.  I  looked  out  onto  the  water  and  it  too  was  shining. 

My  eyes  continued  to  dart  around.  In  the  distance  I  could  see  many 
little  lights  moving  in  several  directions.  This  turned  out  to  be 
the  headlights  of  cars.  These  were  my  first  glimpses  of  America. 

Then  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  welcoming  sight,  The  Statue  of  Liberty, 
there  in  the  middle  of  New  York  Harbor.  The  beautiful  lady, 
representing  the  welcome  mat  to  freedom.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Josef  and  Leib  made  their  way  around  the  deck  until  they  found  me. 

The  three  of  us  stood  there,  stared  and  cried.  We  were  here.  We 
were  really  here,  in  America.  Our  dream  had  come  true. 

We  remained  on  the  ship  until  well  after  sunrise.  It  was 
December  12th  or  13th,  and  it  was  very  cold.  We  spent  nearly  the 
entire  day  lined  up,  in  order  to  check  through  Ellis  Island,  after 
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which  we  could  be  received  by  our  families.  It  was  a  long  day.  We 
had  to  go  to  various  stations  or  checkpoints  and  be  approved  to  come 
into  The  United  States.  The  officers  at  each  station  would  ask  us 
questions,  or  check  our  health.  Thousands  of  people  were  checked 
through  in  this  manner. 

My  Aunt  Sara  and  her  sister  Charlotte  were  there  waiting  for 
us.  They  waited  there  all  day  to  receive  us.  It  was  very  cold,  and 
had  even  begun  to  snow.  Finally,  we  were  the  next  in  line  to  pass 
through  the  final  checkpoint.  As  we  stood  in  line,  I  saw  my  Aunt 
Sara  and  called  out  to  her.  I  had  seen  photographs  of  her  and  was 
able  to  recognize  her.  When  we  got  through  we  all  hugged,  and  both 
my  Aunt  Sara  and  I  began  to  cry  out  of  joy.  I  couldn’t  stop  for 
quite  a  while.  It  made  me  feel  so  good  to  know  that  she  loved  us  and 
cared . 

We  spent  the  weekend  at  Aunt  Sara's  apartment,  meeting  the 
rest  of  the  family.  All  of  my  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  came  over. 

It  was  a  wonderful  time.  Everybody  was  so  nice  and  couldn't  do 
enough  for  us.  I  have  kept  all  of  those  beautiful  moments  in  my 
heart  over  the  years,  and  I  will  never  forget  the  kindness  we  were 
shown.  Aunt  Sara  was  being  just  like  a  mother  to  us.  I  love  all  of 
my  aunts  and  uncles,  but  I  feel  closest  to  my  Aunt  Sara. 

In  December  of  1947,  New  York  had  a  lot  of  snow.  Everybody 
in  the  family  brought  clothing  for  us.  We  had  nothing  and  were  very 
appreciative.  One  day  my  Aunt  Charlotte  came  and  took  us  to  a 
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department  store,  clothing  us  from  head  to  toe. 

We  stayed  with  Aunt  Sara  for  two  to  three  weeks,  while 
waiting  for  an  apartment  which  was  becoming  available  in  the  same 
building.  As  soon  as  it  was  vacant,  my  family  put  the  money  together 
for  the  rent.  Now,  Josef,  Leib  and  I  would  have  our  own  place.  Out 
of  happiness  and  gratitude,  I  cried  for  days.  Aunt  Sara  understood. 

Joe  was  anxious  to  go  to  work.  My  Aunt  Charlotte  had  a 
friend  who  owned  several  supermarkets  and  he  gave  Josef  a  job  deli¬ 
vering  groceries.  He  started  off  at  a  store  in  Queens,  later  being 
able  to  transfer  to  a  store  in  The  Bronx,  in  order  to  be  closer  to 
home.  Josef  learned  English  very  quickly,  and  was  eager  to  learn  as 
much  about  the  business  as  he  could.  Leib  had  gotten  a  job  at  a 
butcher  shop  through  a  friend  of  Aunt  Sara,  also  near  our  apartment. 
Life  was  wonderful  again,  and  we  were  very  happy. 
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A  NEW  LIFE 


It  took  a  lot  to  adjust  to  our  new  life  in  America.  We  went 
through  so  many  changes.  Aunt  Sara  suggested  that  we  use  more 
American  sounding  names.  Josef  would  be  Joe,  Leib  would  be  Leo,  and 
I  chose  Arlene,  which  sounded  a  little  like  Ari.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  for  me,  was  learning  to  speak  English.  Leo  and  Joe  learned 
quickly,  since  they  were  both  dealing  with  people  in  business.  It 
was  taking  longer  for  me.  I  was  at  home  with  Aunt  Sara,  and  the 
tendency  was  for  us  to  speak  Hungarian.  We  were  anxious  to  learn  the 
language  so  that  we  could  study  the  laws  and  history  of  America.  We 
already  were  thinking  about  applying  for  citizenship.  I  tried  to 
learn  as  much  as  I  could  from  my  cousins,  who  were  in  school  at  the 

time.  They  would  try  to  teach  me  how  to  speak  and  we  had  a  lot  of 

laughs.  After  a  while,  I  even  enrolled  in  a  class  but,  after  several 

weeks,  I  became  ill  and  had  to  stop  going. 

I  had  everything  now.  Proper  food  and  clothing,  a  decent 
place  to  live,  love  and  family.  Yet,  I  was  sick.  My  Aunt  Sara  took 
me  to  a  doctor  to  see  what,  if  anything,  was  wrong.  This  doctor  felt 
so  bad  for  me  and  all  that  I  had  been  through,  he  treated  me  free  of 
charge.  I  went  to  see  him  twice  a  week  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
conditions  and  treatment  in  the  concentration  camps  had  ravaged  my 
health.  In  the  beginning,  I  asked  the  doctor  if  he  thought  I  could 
have  a  baby.  He  said  that  first,  he  would  have  to  make  me  healthy. 
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The  doctor  had  to  bring  on  my  period.  I  was  twenty-three 
years  old  by  this  time,  but  I  had  not  gotten  a  period  since  the 
camps.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  drugs  that  the  Nazis  had  put  in 
our  food  and  drink.  This  wonderful  doctor  treated  me,  and  I  began  to 
feel  better. 

As  time  went  on,  I  was  in  touch  with  my  family  all  over  the 
world.  Gizi  and  Bori  were  in  Israel,  Eva  and  Lazi  were  still  in 
Germany,  and  Ella  was  in  England.  At  times,  it  was  quite  frustrating, 
with  the  mails  being  so  slow.  Eventually,  my  aunts  and  uncles  helped 
to  prepare  immigration  papers  for  my  brother  Lazi,  Eva  and  Lazi,  and 
Ella  and  her  family  to  come  to  America.  In  order  for  them  to  emi¬ 
grate,  they  had  to  have  a  place  to  live,  and  employment  for  the  men. 

I  was  always  asking  for  help,  and  my  family  was  always  there  for  me. 
In  time,  they  all  did  come.  It  was  wonderful  being  reunited  again. 

We  all  lived  near  each  other  and  I  treasured  having  them  close.  Leo 
moved  into  an  apartment  with  my  brother  Lazi  so  that  Joe  and  I  could 
have  our  own  place. 

I  continued  to  see  my  doctor.  One  day,  he  told  me  that  I 
was  going  to  have  a  baby.  I  was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.  On 

December  22,  1948  my  little  daughter  was  born.  This  brought  us  much 

happiness.  I  cried  more  than  once,  thinking  that  my  daughter  had  no 
grandparents . 

In  1952,  I  felt  a  new  and  different  kind  of  happiness.  This 

was  the  year  that  I  became  a  citizen  of  The  United  States  of  America. 

And,  who  was  my  witness?  My  daughter  Eleanor,  who  stood  next  to 
me.  I  was  sworn  in,  saying  that  I  would  be  a  good  citizen,  obey  the 
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laws,  love  my  country,  and  die  for  it  if  necessary.  All  I  could  say 
was  "I  do.",  and  I  would  again  tomorrow. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  freedom.  There  is  no 
slavery  for  anybody.  There  is  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  freedom  to  own  your  home,  raise  children,  and  pursue  your 
happiness.  You  can  feel  that  you  are  part  of  the  country,  and 
belong.  I  never  had  the  chance  to  feel  like  this.  I  was  so  young 
when  I  was  taken  away  from  my  country.  When  it  was  taken  away  from 
me . 

After  the  swearing  in  ceremony,  we  celebrated  with  a  small 
prayer  of  thanks  to  God,  for  helping  us  and  giving  us  our  freedom. 
There  was  freedom  for  all  who  had  survived.  I  prayed  everyday  for 
the  six  million  who  did  not  survive. 

Joe  became  a  citizen  a  few  months  after  me.  I  was  glad  when 
he  was  able  to  experience  the  same  beautiful  feeling.  I  again 
thanked  God  for  being  free  and  part  of  the  human  race.  I  was 
grateful  for  my  own  home  and  a  loving  husband  to  understand  me  and  my 
broken  heart.  I  prayed  that  God  should  watch  over  us,  and  protect  us 
from  all  of  the  evil  in  this  world. 

Well,  we  were  citizens  of  The  United  States  of  America.  We 
obeyed  all  of  the  laws,  and  wanted  to  be  the  best.  Some  people  who 
are  born  to  such  privilege  may  take  it  for  granted.  We  did  not.  We 


knew  too  well  what  it  was  like  to  be  without  it. 
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As  citizens,  we  were  able  to  vote  in  the  next  presidential 
election.  We  didn't  know  much  about  politics,  but  we  tried  to  learn 
as  much  as  we  could.  The  people  elected  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  What 
a  great  feeling  for  us,  to  elect  the  General  who  had  promised  that  we 
would  be  able  to  come  to  America  after  the  war.  To  think  that  I  was 
partially  responsible.  Me,  a  nobody,  only  a  number  in  Germany.  But 
here,  I  voted  for  the  President.  What  a  thrill!  I  am  not  an 
extremely  political  person,  but  I  will  never  miss  voting  as  long  as  I 
am  well  enough  to  go  to  the  polls.  It  is  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know 
that  my  vote  counts  for  something. 

Time  passed.  Joe  had  worked  his  way  up  to  manager  of  the 
supermarket  where  he  worked.  We  had  a  nice  three  room  apartment  and 
were  very  happy  with  the  way  that  our  lives  were  shaping  up.  How¬ 
ever,  I  wanted  a  little  more.  I  wanted  a  son.  I  had  two  miscar¬ 
riages  after  Eleanor,  but  the  doctor  said  to  try  once  more.  We  did, 
and  on  April  20,  1954  our  son  was  born. 

I  thought  about  our  parents .  The  way  that  we  could  show  the 
most  love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  parents,  was  to  give  their 
Jewish  names  to  our  children,  which  we  did.  It  was  very  hard  for  Joe 
and  I  to  face  the  fact  that  we  had  no  parents.  They  were  killed  in 
Auschwitz.  Include  their  names  among  the  six  million. 

Well,  our  life  had  to  go  on. 


. 
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FLASH  FORWARD 


Our  life  did  go  on.  Joe  continued  to  work  hard  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  business,  and,  after  several  years  of  managing  somebody  else's 
store,  he  decided  he  wanted  his  own.  Once  again,  with  the  help  of  my 
dear  family,  he  was  able  to  buy  a  grocery  not  far  from  our  apartment. 
The  business  prospered,  allowing  Joe  to  pay  back  the  family  loan,  and 
eventually  making  it  possible  for  us  to  fulfill  yet  another  dream, 
owning  our  own  home . 

Leo  and  Lazi  both  married  and  began  to  raise  their  own 
families.  Eva  and  her  husband  Lazi  had  a  daughter  here,  in  addition 
to  their  son  born  in  Germany.  Ella  and  Henry  had  two  daughters  and  a 
son  in  Europe,  before  coming  to  America.  Gizi  and  Bori  both  raised 
their  families  in  Israel.  I  missed  them  very  much,  and  they  missed 
all  of  us.  We  would  all  write  letters  and  exchange  photographs  so 
that  we  could  stay  in  touch  with  our  changing  lives.  Eventually, 

Eva,  Lazi,  Ella  and  I  made  separate  visits  to  Israel,  and  were  able 
to  see  my  sisters  and  their  families.  Bori  made  two  trips  to  New 
York,  after  her  eldest  daughter  came  here  to  live. 

My  visit  to  Israel  was  in  1981.  Although  I  had  seen  Bori  on 
her  trips  here,  it  had  been  thirty-six  years  since  Gizi  and  I  had 
been  face  to  face.  It  was  joyous  to  be  together  again,  if  only  for  a 
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short  time.  We  reminisced  for  hours,  laughing,  crying  and  sharing, 
after  years  of  confining  our  exchanges  to  pen  and  paper,  or  an 
occasional  phone  call. 

Gizi  became  quite  ill  in  her  later  years.  At  the  time  of  my 
trip,  even  walking  was  an  effort  for  her.  She  was  diabetic,  and  this 
brought  additional  complications.  She  died  in  1982,  about  one  year 
after  my  visit.  I  took  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to 
see  her  once  more  before  she  died.  Her  family  still  lives  in  Israel, 
as  does  Bori  and  her  family,  with  the  exception  of  her  eldest 
daughter  in  New  York.  We  keep  in  touch. 

We  have  all  reached  the  stage  where  our  children  are  grown 
men  and  women,  and  we  all  have  been  able  to  experience  the  joys  of 
grandparenthood . 

Joe  has  since  retired  from  business  and,  after  years  of  hard 
work,  we  can  spend  more  time  together  doing  the  things  we  enjoy.  We 
treasure  the  simple  things,  family,  friends,  our  home  and  garden. 

Indeed,  life  has  gone  on. 
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FLASHBACK 


Although  my  life  has  prospered  and  known  much  joy,  I  will 
always  be  haunted  and  scarred  by  my  experience  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis.  My  heart  and  mind  will  always  bear  the  pain  that  memory  will 
not  let  die,  and  that  time  cannot  erase. 

So  many  things  bring  back  memories.  I  would  like  to  forget, 
but  still,  after  all  these  years,  something  will  trigger  these 
memories  that  never  leave  me.  There  are  horrible  nightmares  that 
I've  had  year  after  year,  that  take  me  back  to  that  dreadful  time. 
Only  Joe,  my  sisters  and  brother  can  understand,  because  they 
experience  the  same  thing.  Other  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  can  also 
identify  with  this,  or  the  American  POW’s  who  suffered  in  Korea,  Viet 
Nam  and  other  places.  To  others,  I  might  be  thought  crazy.  Some¬ 
times,  music,  railroad  tracks,  a  mountain,  the  sight  of  soldiers  or 
police,  children  crying,  the  elderly,  or  things  that  a  person  sees 
everyday,  can  resurrect  memories  so  vivid,  even  though  I  have  tried 
to  stifle  them  for  so  long. 

During  the  war,  in  the  concentration  camps,  I  saw  many  dead 
people.  In  Auschwitz  we  even  slept  on  top  of  some.  We  said  that 
they  were  the  lucky  ones.  Today,  if  I  see  a  dead  person,  I  think  of 
Auschwitz.  I  don’t  like  going  to  cemeteries,  but  if  I  must  attend  a 
funeral,  I  am  able  to  handle  it.-  This  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  Joe 
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either.  We  understand  each  other's  feelings  and  we  help  each  other 
cope . 

For  years  I  could  not  listen  to  music.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  music  we  heard  in  Auschwitz.  Now,  after  many  years,  I  can  enjoy 
music  again.  It  was  never  any  specific  music  that  was  the  problem, 
merely  music  itself,  any  music,  jarring  my  memory. 

My  grandchildren  talk  to  me  about  going  to  summer  camp.  The 
first  few  times  I  heard  the  word  "camp",  a  shiver  ran  up  my  spine. 

My  grandchildren  may  associate  camp  with  fun  and  games,  but  I  think 
of  the  concentration  camps. 

I  remember  when  I  went  on  a  train  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York,  I  fainted.  My  poor  Aunt  Sara  was  trying  to  do  good,  taking  me 
to  see  the  sights  of  the  city.  It  was  too  soon.  My  memories  of  the 
cattle  car  trains,  packed  with  people  riding  to  a  living  hell,  were 
just  too  much  to  bear. 

In  the  city,  I  saw  all  of  these  beautiful,  tall  buildings. 

I  couldn't  understand  how  they  remained  standing.  I  asked  Aunt  Sara 
why  they  hadn't  crumbled  underneath  the  bombs.  Aunt  Sara  laughed, 
but  she  understood. 

To  this  day,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  where  there  are 
crowds  of  people.  Crowds  always  remind  me  of  the  transports,  the 
barracks,  zeill  appel  and  too  many  bad  memories. 
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On  national  holidays,  I  always  display  the  American  flag  out 
of  observance.  Whenever  I  look  at  the  flag,  I  see  the  high  mountains 
of  Tyrol,  and  I  can  hear  the  whistling  bombs  around  me,  and  the 
people  crying  out  with  suffering  and  pain.  I  see  the  broken  bodies, 
so  near  death,  with  no  strength  or  hope.  Then,  I  see  the  soldier 
that  carries  the  American  flag,  and  I  remember  the  ecstasy  that  we 
felt  in  our  hearts  at  the  sight  of  those  stars  and  stripes.  So  I  fly 
my  flag  in  memory  of  this,  and  all  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  fought 
for  this  country  and  our  freedom. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  in 
the  forefront  of  my  thoughts,  or  deep  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind,  I 
carry  these  memories  with  me  every  day  of  my  life. 
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REFLECTIONS 


I  hope  that  God  will  be  able  to  forgive  the  people  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  this  horrible  crime,  for  six  million  people  to  be 
murdered,  and  millions  more  tortured.  Sometimes,  people  ask  me  if  I 
hate  Germans.  What  a  question!  How  can  you  hate  an  entire  race  of 
people?  I  do  not  hate.  My  heart  is  filled  with  pain  and  sorrow,  but 
not  hate. 

Throughout  Europe,  many  people  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis,  not  just  the  Jewish  people.  It  was  just  that  they  killed  the 
Jews  first,  in  large  numbers,  and  no  questions  were  asked.  In 
Hungary,  we  had  many  friends  who  came  to  help,  and  offered  to  hide  us 
from  the  Nazis.  My  mother  loved  them  too  much  to  bring  harm  to  any 
of  them.  The  Nazis  came  and  made  their  new  laws.  If  you  protested, 
or  helped  the  Jews,  you  found  yourself  in  a  concentration  camp  as 
well,  or  worse.  Everybody  feared  for  the  lives  of  their  families. 

In  Germany,  not  all  were  killers.  Naturally,  there  were 
many  good  people.  Even  during  Hitler's  time,  while  we  were  in 
Ausburg,  some  of  the  female  guards  were  very  nice.  However,  there 
were  plenty  of  times  that  a  hateful  one  would  show  us  nothing  but 
hostility. 

I  just  hope  and  pray  that  we  all  learned  from  this  dreadful, 
horrible  experience.-  People  today  are  better  educated  :and  jnore:":^: 
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aware.  The  new  generations  ask  questions,  and  hold  protests.  The 
young  people  protested  during  the  Viet  Nam  war.  They  didn't  want  to 
die,  and  asked  why  we  should  kill  and  be  killed.  In  Europe,  they 
didn't  ask  questions.  If  you  did,  you  were  thought  to  be  a  communist 
or  anti-government.  Here,  in  this  beautiful  democracy  of  ours  you 
can  ask  why  you  should  go  and  kill  innocent  people  in  another 
country.  You  can  also  ask  why  innocent  people  in  another  country 
must  be  killed  while  we  stand  by  and  let  it  happen. 

There  are  still  countries  where  it  is  prohibited  for  people 
to  ask  questions  of  their  government.  Some  people  are  still 
persecuted  because  of  their  religious  beliefs,  or  the  color  of  their 
skin.  They  simply  must  follow  orders.  But,  whose  orders?  A  few  men 
who  have  made  the  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  giving  them  the  right 
to  do  harm  to  innocent,  defenseless  people  like  we  were.  I  am  not  so 
ignorant  as  to  think  that  this  type  of  situation  no  longer  exists.  I 
only  hope  that  the  world  protest  doesn't  stop,  and  another  Holocaust 
should  never  be. 

Countries  should  have  better  communications  with  each  other, 
and  know  about  the  other's  situations.  The  big  powers  throughout  the 
world  should  care  about  the  smaller  ones.  One  man  like  Hitler  had  so 
much  power  over  smaller  countries,  killing  millions,  and  nobody 
lifted  a  finger  to  help  until  it  was  almost  too  late.  It  was  too 
late  for  so  many.  They  started  with  the  Jews,  but  would  finish  with 
whoever  got  in  their  way."  First  they  took  all  of  your  valuables, 


. 
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then  they  took  your  life. 

After  the  war,  when  people  asked  me  which  camps  I  had  been 
in,  I  would  say  Auschwitz  and  Cracow,  because  those  were  the  worst. 
These  camps  were  run  by  the  most  primitive,  uncivilized  animals. 
People  would  ask  me  to  tell  about  it,  but  I  just  couldn't.  Nobody 
could  imagine  what  us  "slaves"  went  through,  unless  they  too  had  been 
there.  They  said  it  was  war,  but  in  a  war  you  got  shot,  or  killed. 
What  we  had  endured,  no  human  being  should  have  to  go  through. 

In  every  country  the  Nazis  invaded,  they  first  took  the 
important,  educated  people.  Politicians,  lawyers,  doctors,  high 
ranking  officials,  all  were  the  first  to  go.  All  of  the  people  that 
had  any  power  to  stop  them.  Then  they  got  the  "little  people"  who 
couldn't  do  anything,  or  were  afraid  to,  not  wanting  to  jeopardize 
their  families.  So,  they  had  to  go  along  with  the  killers. 

What  could  a  woman  do  if  a  dozen  Nazi  soldiers  came  into  her 
store,  breaking  everything  in  sight,  and  then  put  a  bayonette  to  her 
heart?  They  would  take  everything  of  value  from  the  stores  and  load 
it  onto  trucks.  Then,  they  would  break  everything  else,  while  you 
just  stood  there,  happy  that  they  didn't  kill  you  or  your  children. 
Things  like  this  went  on  in  every  country  that  the  Nazis  invaded,  and 
nobody  did  anything.  I  wonder  where  everybody  was  who  could  have 
helped  us.  Where  was  the  CIA,  and  all  the  brilliant  military 
detectives  of  the  world?  Didn’t  any  of  them  know  what  was 
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happening  to  human  beings  just  like  them?  What  took  them  so  long? 

Finally,  they  did  come.  In  my  case  it  was  young  American 
soldiers,  many  of  them  who  died  or  were  wounded  in  the  war.  They 
could  have  stayed  home,  but  they  had  to  serve  their  country.  And 
they  did,  freeing  us  from  torture,  starvation,  cremation,  or  death  in 
the  gas  chambers.  I  am  not  much.  I  am  merely  a  speck  of  dust  on 
this  earth,  but  as  a  human  being  I  have  a  right  to  live.  God  gave  me 
a  heart  and  soul  just  as  he  gave  our  enemy.  I  believe  that  no  person 

should  have  the  right  to  take  another  human  life,  let  alone  killing 

millions  of  people  because  they  have  a  different  religion  or  colored 
skin.  I  believe  this,  and  my  country,  America  believes  this. 

Sometimes,  I  think  about  the  times  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  death,  suffering  through  so  much  that  was  inhuman,  and  yet  we 
wanted  to  live.  They  could  beat  the  flesh  from  my  body,  but  they 
could  never  take  away  my  faith.  I  had  so  much  faith  in  my  broken 

heart,  that  when  they  beat  me,  I  told  myself  that  it  didn't  hurt.  Do 

you  believe  that  it  didn't  hurt?  I  got  a  fractured  skull,  and  it 
didn't  hurt?  As  a  young  girl,  they  smashed  at  my  breast  with  the 
butt  of  a  rifle,  and  it  didn't  hurt?  Well,  it  did  hurt,  plenty,  but 
there  was  more  pain  in  my  heart  trying  to  understand  why  these  things 
were  happening  to  us.  Why?  We  didn't  know,  and  nobody  could  explain 
it.  People  said,  "God  only  knows".  I  know  that  you  must  not  ask  God 
why.  Even  after  all  of  this,  I  kept  my  faith  in  God,  and  that  is 
what  got  me  through  it.  I  still  have  my  faith,  and  believe  that 
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there  are  more  good  people  in  this  world  than  bad. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  a  synagogue  in  The  United  States, 
my  heart  lit  up  with  joy,  to  once  again  see  the  shining,  silver 
adorned  Torah.  I  am  not  that  religious  in  practice,  but  at  least  I 
know  that  I  have  a  faith  and  synagogue  that  I  can  openly  call  my  own. 
When  I  first  went  to  the  synagogue  in  America,  I  had  forgotten  how  to 
read  Hebrew  and  could  not  yet  read  English  too  well.  So,  I  made  up 
my  own  little  prayer.  This  has  been  my  prayer  for  all  of  these 
years : 


Dear  God  in  heaven,  thank  you  for  today. 

Thank  you  for  the  air  that  I  am  breathing. 

Thank  you  for  the  rain. 

Thank  you  for  the  clouds  that  keep  my  body  cool. 

Thank  you  for  the  stars  that  let  me  know  it  is  night. 
Thank  you  for  the  sunrise  that  lets  me  know  it  is  morning 
Thank  you  for  the  moon. 

Thank  you  for  the  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  skies,  to 
scare  away  my  enemies,  if  only  for  a  little  while. 

Thank  you  for  the  mountains  and  the  seas. 

Thank  you  for  all  of  your  creations. 


But  most  of  all,  thanks  to  you  Lord,  above  them  all 


Thank  you  dear  Lord,  my  God,  thanks  for  all. 
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CLOSING  THOUGHTS 


More  than  forty  years  have  gone  by  since  my  arrival  in  this 
great  free  country  that  I  call  home.  I  have  been  blessed  with 
happiness.  I  am  grateful  for  the  man  I  love.  We  have  shared  the 
same  dreams,  and  they  have  come  true. 

Some  nightmares  remain,  and  have  been  placed  before  you  on 
the  preceding  pages.  Remember  them.  Tell  them  to  your  children,  and 
your  children's  children.  Tell  them  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
understand  that  these  were  real,  living  nightmares  that  must  never 
happen  again,  to  anybody. 

Sometimes,  young  children  would  notice  the  number  on  my  arm 
and  ask  me  what  it  was.  I  would  just  tell  them  that  it  was  my  phone 
number,  and  I  had  it  there  so  that  I  wouldn't  forget  it.  How  could 
you  explain  the  real  reason  to  a  three,  or  five,  or  seven  year  old 
child?  Well,  now  my  explanation  is  contained  in  these  pages,  when 
they  are  ready  to  understand. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  that  endured  the  same,  or  perhaps 
even  more  suffering,  and  cannot  be  here  to  tell  about  it.  There  were 
millions  more  whom  I  did  not  know.  I  ask  that  all  those  who  read 
this  take  a  moment  in  silence,  in  memory  of  all  those  millions  of 
innocent  souls  who  died  because  of  a  mad  man,  followed  by  so  many 
sick  and  ignorant  minds. 
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